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THE RURAL BILLION 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, AN ODD EITTEE EIGTJEE OF A 

man, clad in a loin cloth and a cotton shawl, 
eating scarcely more than dried fruits, and drinking 
the milk of the goat, sat in counsel with the potent 
leaders of the proud commonwealth ‘^on which the sun 
never sets.” He was there by right of a greater per- 
sonal influence over a larger number of human beings 
than that of any other living man. 

Whence the power of Gandhi? Doubtless in part be- 
cause more than any other public character of our 
time, unless it be Kagawa, the remarkable Christian 
leader of Japan, Gandhi takes literally the Sermon on 
the Mount and seeks to apply its teachings to practical 
affairs. Again, while he represents a movement led by 
some of the most subtle minds in the world, many of 
them radical and irreconcilable political agitators, his 
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own strength in London lay also in the fact that he 
has caught the imagination and indeed has become the 
saint of the three hundred million villagers of India* 

' These masses, an amazing proportion of whom are in 
bondage to poverty, debt, disease^ dirt, illiteracy, 
snperstition, ■ overpopulation, have endured a statas 
assigned to them by fate — so they have been taught 
and so they have believed. They are beginmng to hope 
for some measure of release from their practical serf- 
dom, Like the Hebrews of old, they feel they may 
have found a Moses to lead them into a land of promise. 
Gandhi at least voices the new-born longings of the 
underprivileged, heretofore inarticulate. While the sad 
state of the Indian village masses will yield to no simple 
and easy formula like spinning and weaving, Gandhi 
nevertheless has helped to lay hare an abiding issue 
of the first magnitude among the present welter of world 
problems. 

, For it is not India alone, nor only the present politi- 
cal ferment in that country, that reveals an issue that 
has been all too much hidden beneath other interests. 
There is a world-wide agricultural depression which 
may be regarded as part of the general economic illness 
of the world. But there are. also unmistakable signs of 
a rising tide of deep unrest among farmers, so porten- 
tous as to make a prophecy of revolution no wild ex- 
clamation of alarm. In all the continents the rural 
people are realizing their plight and are no longer 
willing to be its victims. 
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It is increasinglj believed that^we are in the birth- 
pangs of a new era. A world-wide revolution is 
apparently in process. This revolution is seen in the 
area of thought^ of ideas about the material universe 
and the opinions of mankind concerning themselves. It 
reveals itself in sharp changes in the views and habits 
of the multitude. Its most obvious features are in the 
realm of the economic status and political power of 
the urban masses. Because modern industry is in itself 
and in its results a revolution, the workers who live in 
cities where industry and its sisters, commerce and 
finance, have their abiding place, form the material 
of change. As a consequence, the social revolution is 
primarily an urban movement. 

However, we are also at the threshold of a rural revo- 
lution. The people of the land, who constitute a major 
share of the world’s population, are arousing to 
the call for a readjustment of human relationships. 
These people live apart from the cities yet have Indus- ^ 
trial and social problems quite as pressing as those of 
the city masses, though in many respects different inf** 
form and certainij' different in possible methods of^ 
solution. The reconstruction of the rural social order 
is a distinctive world-issue. 

The Christian enterprise is slowly becoming con- 
scious that the social as well as the intellectual phases 
of the sharp changes that are under way are the greatest 
challenge it has had to meet in recent times, perhaps 
in all the centuries since its acceptance by the Roman 
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Empire. But the chtirch too has sensed the urban and 
the industrial more' acutelj than it has the rural char- 
acter of this' challenge. Indeed^ the church is almost 
exclusively urban-minded with respect to its crucial 
problems. 

Eor Christian people there are good reasons for an 
interest in a problem which has gained added importance 
because of a widespread agrarian unrest so pronounced 
as to have been called "^The Green Rising.’^ We begin 
to sense the bearing upon civilisation of the fate of 
these vast populations living on the land under tragical- 
ly untoward conditions. We are compelled to ask 
whether Christianity has an effectual message for these 
masses, a message adequate both for their inner lives 
and for removing or at least mitigating their moFe 
serious social handicaps, that they may have the mini- 
mum economic and spiritual requirements of normal 
human beings. 

To those who call themselves Christians it seems 
inconceivable that an adequate rural civilization can 
be built on any other foundation than the rock of 
Christian teaching. However that may be, let there be 
no mistake about the fact that if the Christian enter- 
prise does not concern itself with these multitudes of 
rural people, or if it lacks power to direct the rising 
tides of social revolt among them, the Christian church 
will have a place of insignificant influence or value in 
the rural civilization of the future. 

The purpose of these lectures is to try to map some 
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of the more salient features of this new demand upon 
Christian forces thronghont the rural world. There 
will be no attempt at a thorough analysis of the rural 
problem although we cannot ignore some of its more 
prominent aspects. This discussion will not cover 
fully the many-sided readjustments in purposes and 
activities that the church: must undergo if it' proves 
equal to the new call. We shall merely enter upon an 
exploration, not too detailed nor evenly balanced, in 
an effort to discover the deep significance, both for 
humanity and for the Church itself, of the slowly rising 
but eventually certain demand that the Christian enter- 
prise shall project itself into the oncoming movement 
for revolutionary change among the ‘^Tolk of the fur- 
row.’’ The objective is a practical one. 

Let us proceed then to set forth the more important 
aspects of the issue thus raised, which may be restated* 
in the question, What is the place of the Christian 
enterprise in the building of an adequate rural civiliza- 
tion? The lecturer has deep convictions about the 
necessity of an answer to this query, a firm belief in 
the imperative need of intelligent and sympathetic at- 
tention to the world’s rural problem, and an abiding 
faith in the power of the essential religion of Jesus as 
the only effectual solvent of the world’s woes. These 
views have emerged from years of contact with Ameri- 
can rural questions and farm people and have been 
strengthened by recent wide travels among the village 
masses of the Orient. 
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THE CHEISTIAH B H T E K F B I S E 

Aee Fasmees Woeth While? 

Of course farmers are worth while! Do they not 
produce our food and our cotton and our silk? Have 
they not been the source of much of our best citizenship 
and leadership? Are they not a rock of safe conserva- 
tism in times when radicals seek to disrupt the estab- 
lished order? Are they not needed, as the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission so well said, “to supply the 
city and metropolis with fresh blood, clean bodies, and 
clear brains that can endure the strain of modem urban 

life”? . . 

But unfortunately fine sentiments not fulfilled m 

action are more subversive of justice than is open op- 
position. The truth is that “the man with the hoe,” 
idealized in art, sung in poetry, petted by politicians, 
has been generally neglected, widely despised— and 
• almost universally exploited. This charge lies not alone 
at the door of the Brahmans of India with their hor- 
rible cult of untouchability that excludes sixty millions 
of India’s people from the veriest minimum of human 
rights ; nor of the Czarist regime in Russia, the fertile 
seed-bed of the present proletarian revolution; nor of 
the governing and scholarly elite of China which for 
forty centuries has paid lip service to the farmer by 
putting him next to the scholar in traditional honor 
but has done nothing to help him improve his lot. It 
would be both a perversion of history and a gesture of 

demagoguery to assert that the Western world has not ^ 

aided the farmer. Germany, the Scandinavian count- j 
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ries, France^ have all demonstrated during the past 
seventy-five years the wisdom of a policy of conserving 
the welfare of the faimers., albeit military power and 
even political stability may, in some cases have been the 
main motives* The United States has an enviable 
record for many aspects of rural progress. Yet it can 
be said without exaggeration, that our expanding in- 
dustry and its concomitants of commercial and financial 
power and a huge inci*ease of city population, as well as 
the whole range of attitudes that accompany recurrent 
orgies of rank speculation and extravagant spending, 
have produced a dominating city-mind, proud of its 
power, supercilious of rural morals and culture, chaf- 
ing under such rural political or social controls as re- 
main, and disinclined even to listen to the claims of the 
farm people for rudimentary justice. Not all of this 
neglect is by deliberate design. The tides of human 
affairs bear us increasingly cityward, and the disposi- 
tion of our present age to glorify profits and to solidify 
the privileges that result from the power with which 
profits endow their beneficiaries is fostered in the city 
where profits are greatest. 

Thus far the Protestant Christian Church has been 
relatively impotent in restraining or modifying these 
attitudes. It has not succeeded either in preseiwing the 
former leadership of the country church or in possessing 
the villages of so-called missionary lands for domina- 
tion by the Christian way of life. The church too has 
neglected the countryside. But there are evidences of 
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ILl numbers who live under conditions similar to tho>t 
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pendent upon or at least associated with farming, 
is bdieved that out of a world 
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The rather generally accepted proportions of rural 
people in some of the countries of larger populations 
are as follows : 

India^ 90% of a population of 350, 000^000, 

China, 85% of a population of 400,000,000. 

Russia, 75% of a population of 150,000,000. 

Japan, 50% of a population of 65,000,000. 

Germany, 40% of a population of 65,000,000. 

France, 50% of a population of 40,000,000. 

If these estimates are valid, we have already found 
850,000,000 rural people in these half-dozen countries. 
Italy, Spain, the Scandinavian countries, the Balkans, 
the congeries of peoples known as the Near East, are 
also mainly rural. In the continent of Africa, less than 
five per cent of a population estimated at 140,000,000 
lives in cities. In the United States, although only one 
quarter of our families are farm families, nearly half 
our people live under essentially rural conditions. 
Latin America is dominantly agricultural. 

There are deeper meanings to this rural question than 
mere numbers, and perhaps they may be more strik- 
ingly revealed if we dwell for a little upon some of the 
gains to the world as a whole if the situation among the 
raral masses could be substantially improved. 

Consider first the economic aspect of improved condi- 
tions in Asia. These masses might secure a marked 

by C. M, McConnell, Friendship Press, New York. Professor 
McConneli^s assertion that “two-thirds of the human race live 
under rural conditions** is perhaps justified. 
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increase in their standard of living if they could giow 
more fruits, more vegetables, more meat, more milk. 
These increases are not easily made, but they are of 
vital importance for health and vigor, particularly with 
reference to giving the children and youth a good start. 
A wiser use of land is imperative and would mean gains 
not alone to the individual. Land is a social possession, 
the most precious material wealth that the human race 
is heir to. Losses of fertility from any cause, such as 
the enormous drains from soil erosion, are public 
calamities of the first magnitude and are passed on as 
major liabilities to succeeding generations. 

Obviously the continued growth of population in ^le 
cities depends upon an adequate food supply, and at 
present science promises no other source of supply th^n 
the soil. Raw materials for manufacture will doubtleis 
increasingly come from soil-grown products. Anothcsr 
item of economic significance, rather new to the urban 
consciousness, is the call of modem industry for greater 
consumption of its products. If the per capita consum- 
ing power of this rural billion could be increased by only 
ten dollars a year, a substantial market would be 
afforded to industrial enterprise. The whole world has 
a business stake in these masses of people who till the 
land. 

Consider some desired social gains. Let us suppose 
that in the next two generations India and China and 
Russia could follow the example of Japan and eliminate 
illiteracy. It would greatly enhance the cultural power 
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of the world. If science could be substituted for super- 
stition, there would be not only economic gain but a 
revolution in the outlook of hundreds of millions of 
people. If the new-born infant had a fair chance for 
life, for reasonable health, for measurable vigor; if 
the conditions and outlooks of the women and girls of 
these villages could be brought to a humane level, there 
would bo a new world for half its population. If these 
great masses once catch a vision of true progress for 
themselves, the human race will advance by long strides. 

Another important phase of this rural question, con- 
taining both a menace and a promise, is the political 
power which these village masses will exert in the near 
future. In India the campaign for independence went 
slowly until it became evident that the villagers were 
enlisted. Perhaps there is nowhere in the world on so 
large a scale a more hopeless mass of humanity than the 
sixty millions of the depressed classes of India, yet they 
have their own spokesman in the National Assembly in 
Delhi as well as at the Round Tables in London. Every 
statesman in China recognizes that the Chinese peasantry 
must be reckoned with. In Japan the new manhood 
franchise brings the farmers at once to the front as an 
important and perhaps decisive element. In Russia it 
is the peasantry that have constituted the most serious 
problem for the Soviet government. 

Our very neglect of these masses is significant. We 
have been so busy building railroads, expanding indus- 
tries, widening commerce, strengthening financial insti- 
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tutioHS, increasing the populations of cities, that both 
the zest of the chase and the difficulties encountered 
have absorbed our energies and commanded onr atten- 
tion. Now we begin to see that we cannot build an 
adequate civilization in which only the urban people 
have opportunity. The neglect and the exploitation of 
the farmer will soon rise to plague those nations that 
permit it. Indeed, a hinterland of uneducated, poverty- 
ridden, unprivileged rural masses in any country is a 
heavy burden on the back of progress in all countries. 

How THE Rural Billion Live : 

These lectures are not intended as an analysis of the 
rural problem. Yet it is impossible to understand the 
task of the Christian enterprise among the rux’al people 
of the world without trying to get at least a bird^s-eye 
view of the areas of need. 

In British India the amount of cultivated land for 
each head of agricultural population is about an acre 
while the annual income per capita is estimated at tMrty 
to forty dollars a year. There are believed to be more 
than one million money lenders, and the huge total debt 
of the peasantry has never been accuratelj^ computed. 
Interest rates are never less than twenty-five or thirty 
per cent and far more frequently seventy-five. Disease 
is rampant. Apart from epidemics, such scourges as 
malaria, hookworm, tuberculosis, take an appalling toll. 
Only two per cent of the women and fourteen per cent 
of the men can read their native language. The caste 
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system makes sharp diYisions with its thousands of 
castes and sub-castes. Not less than sixty million are 
outcastesj the so-called depressed classes. The majority 
of the farmers, owing to the climate, can work their land 
for only five or six months of the year. 

In China the conditions are perhaps not quite so 
depressing as in India, due largely to the fact that there 
is no caste. The climate itself, while rigorous and try- 
ing in the North, on the whole is less debilitating. 
Nevertheless, ample evidences of gross underprivilege 
are present. Literacy is only fifteen per cent. In one 
authentic study, the average yearly income per family 
was found to be $140 Mex., or about $50 in American 
money, and represented the funds available for other 
wants than food, raw material for clothing, and house 
rent. The size of land holdings varies widely from the 
semi-arid north to the humid south, and probably 
averages larger than in India. The defects that press 
most seriously upon the Chinese peasants can be lessened 
only by public action — flood, famine, deforestation, soil 
erosion, lack of communications, banditry. There has 
been thus far no government capable of providing these 
basic measures of alleviation, proper facilities for educa- 
tion, co-operative societies, public health. 

The farmers of Japan have shared in a measure the 
economic advance of that remarkable country during the 
past two generations and are far better off than the 
peasants of China and India, though the recent depres- 
sion has wrought havoc among them and particularly 


with the tenants. During the past decade there have 
been over ten thousand tenant strikes. There are many 
areas where the income is not enough for sustenance. 
Education, however, reaches the villages and there are 
practically no illiterates in Japan. The government 
has provided co-operative societies, health supervision, 
and an efficient expert agricultural service. 

The Kussian peasant just before the revolution was 
only a few removes from his former serfdom. It is said 
that his income was not over one hundred dollars per 
year, that he was sixty per cent illiterate, and that he had 
no rights whatever economically or politically. The 
present policy of the Soviet Government will be referred 
to later. 

Seventy-five years ago nearly all the countries of 
western Europe faced the rural problem in one form 
or another, due partly to bad conditions among the 
peasants themselves and partly to competition of the 
western continents. Genuine reconstruction took place, 
so that by the turn of the century it could be said that 
the peasantry of western Europe were reasonably con- 
tent, although they may not have had the advantages of 
the urban workers. 

It is quite as easy to overstress the sad conditions 
that have been mentioned as it is to overlook them. In 
every country there are prosperous farmers. This is 
true even in overpopulated China and India, and it is 
certainly so in Japan. The French peasantry are ad- 
mittedly one of the chief anchors of French national 


economic stability. The farmers of Denmark have 
■ secured to an unusual degree a combination of economic 
well-beings sound education, and political influence. 

Moreover, many of the defects mentioned are them- 
selves to be qualified. Illiteracy, for example, is not 
ignorance. The peasants of India and China show much 
wisdom in dealing with their problems and possess a 
traditional skill that cannot be denied. The Chinese 
villager habitually wears a smile, .and one sees happy 
children on the vilage streets. The joint-family system 
has rendered ^^poor houses^’ and asylums unnecessary. 
Tillage government has on the whole been effective and 
just. These people have made , practical adjustments 
to life ; they do live. 

With these, allowances, however, stark facts remain 
as proof of essential bondage and crass underprivilege 
among the majority of ' the rural folk of the world. 
There is no possible denial thal these people live far 
below the minimum requirements for the making of 
manhood and womanhood, for giving human personality 
a fair chance. 

It may he remarked that these foreign situations are 
only of minor interest to citizens of the United States, 
both because they deal with great hordes of inferior 
peoples who are no special concern of ours, and because 
the American farmer is in a far different class and faces 
no such conditions. Has not the North American farm- 
er had a remarkable record of, achievement, of intelli- 
gence, and of character? The reply is that these great 
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present the situation fully, but a lew s 

reveal some of the more outstanding difflcultie . 

The Secretary of Agriculture states tha^t in 1929 tl 
gross income from agriculture was twelve Mion dollais 
x^n 1930 it was nine and one-third billion dollars, and 
1931 is estimated as seven billion doUars And he as- 
lerts that the net income of our farmers from the pro- 
duction of 1930 feU short of providing a wage allow- 
ance for the farm operator’s labor at going f^^^or 
rates, and left no reward for the farmer s capital 

management. The purchasing power of farm products, 

that is the ratio between prices received by farm pio- 
ducers and prices they paid for commodities they used 
in Hving and production, 100 being pre-war figures 
stood at 75 in 1921 and at 86 in 1928, and ranged 
around the latter figure for the intervening ^hus 

indicating a steady drain on farm resources. Since 1928 
the discrepancy is much greater. The farm wage index 
rose from 146 in 1922 to 169 in 1928, though it dropped 
to 118 in 1931. The index for taxes rose from IdO 
in 1919 to 266 in 1930. Interest rates have dechned 
somewhat, but the farmers for the past few years have 



been paying interest on about nine billion dollars of 
indebtedness as compared with three and one-half bil- 
lions in 1910. Of the farms changing ownership during 
the three years 1925-28, from forty per cent to forty- 
five per cent were forced sales. 

The National Industrial Conference Board estimated 
the per capita income of farm population in the year of 
highest agricultural prices at one-half that of non- 
farm population, and in 1921 a little over one-fourth. 
Dr. Black states that in 1928 the real income of New 
York factory workers was thirty per cent above 1920 ; 
of farmers sixteen per cent under that level. For the 
seven years 1924-1930, inclusive, the income per farm 
available for labor and management was approximately 
one-half the average factory wages per person em- 
ployed. For the same period, the operating farmer’s 
reward averaged about the same as wages paid his farm 
labor. 

Our best statistical authorities estimate that the 
proportion of the total national income received by our 
farmers (the numbers of farms remaining about the 
same) was — 1910, 16.6 per cent; 1920, 14.9 per cent; 
1928, 9.3 per cent. 

In comparing the conditions of farmers with urban 
or with non-farming rural folk, we find so many com- 
plexities that a really fair estimate is extremely difficult. 
There are widespread degrees of competence among 
farmers, ranging from that of men who would succeed 
anywhere but prefer farming, to those who would sue- 
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ceed nowhere but find the land safer for them than the 
uncertain economic seas of city occupations. Agricul- 
ture is not one business, but fifty. Each commodity has 
its own technique, its particular market, even its special 
effect on types of men who grow it. The farmer requires 
capital and labor, usually on a small scale, and is him- 
self an undertaker and a laborer. Such factors as 
credit, taxes, costs of production, a just price and the 
spread in price between producer and customer, the 
various values of the dollar, types of management, 
demand for products, changes in consumers’ tastes, 
competition between producers in different regions or 
countries — all these are economic elements common to 
farmers and to urban business, but in their practical 
workings differ radically between the two groups. The 
farmer’s standard of living is greatly affected by his 
ability to grow some of his own food and by the rela- 
tively infrequent appeals of shop windows. 

The Master of the National Grange asserts that 
today ‘ffarm products have but fifty-seven per cent of 
their pre-war purchasing power.” He also says that 
in 1929 there were 504? persons in the United States 
with an income sufficiently large to have purchased all 
the wheat and cotton grown in the country that year. 

The use of further figures would be simply confusing. 
Perhaps it will suffice to quote one of the leading Ameri- 
can economists : 

“The present plight of the American farmer is a matter 
of universal knowledge. At perhaps no preceding period 
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in onr history have the complaints been so protracted and 
so lond/* 

''The returns of agricnltnral enterprise in almost every 
line have for the last few years been meager and made- 
qnate. With the disappearance of agricultural profits^ 
mortgages have been foreclosed^ the most strenuous efforts 
have failed to bring corresponding results, and a pro- 
nounced net exodus from the farm to the town has taken 
place.” ^ 

These sentences you will note were written at the very 
peak of what we called national prosperity. 

The Cliief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in Ms report for 1931 sums up the situation in this 
fasMon : 

“Prices for farm products have declined drastically and 
in some instances have gone below previous bottom prices. 
Prices of commodities that farmers buy have also declined, 
but not in a corresponding degree. Taxes, furthermore, 
have remained at peak levels, and debts have yielded 
grudgingly in the face of dwindling farm incomes. As 
the causes of the present situation are many, so are the 
avenues of solution. It is a situation that calls for far- 
reaching adjustment in production and marketing, in credit, 
taxation, land utilization, and in state and national policies 
affecting agriculture. It is a situation that requires action 
by the farmer, the business man, and by national and state 
governments. Some of these adjustments may be made 
more or less promptly, others only more gradually.” 

In the Annual Review of Rural Life — for 1931 — ^in 
"^Tnformation Service^’ (published weekly by the Federal 
Council of Churches, appeared these paragraphs : 

®Seligman, Edwin E. A., The Economics of Farm Relief, p. 
xih (New York; Columbia University Press, 1929). 
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‘'Defanlting of taxes increases^ and in many areas even 
conservative economists can only eonelnde that we have 
come into an era when farm land is being practically con- 
hscated by the state/' 

‘‘One can still read anything about agriculture in the 
important journals and newspapers^ which^ having never 
taken seriously the interpretation of rural affairs, 
perpetuate the confusion of the public mind in regard to 
the relation of agriculture to the total situation.” 

The steady diminution in the proportion of farmers 
to other groups is popularly regarded as the measure of 
American rural difficulties. Only one-fourth of our 
people and our workers are farmers. For thirty years 
there has been free use of the legend “back to the farm,’’ 
embodying an idea often futile and even mischievous. 
The recent population drift to rural areas is due to 
urban unemployment and merely exaggerates the farm- 
ers’ plight. What has happened in the United States has 
occurred in every country with expanding industries. 
Among the causes the chief are the new economic oppor- 
tunities in the cities, where industry locates, and the in- 
creased efficiency of farmers themselves. The crucial 
problems raised by this population shift arise, not out of 
the mere fact of changing proportions in farm and non- 
farm populations, but in the rapidity of the change. 
In our own land another major factor in the farm ques- 
tion is the automobile. It is not a mere play upon 
words to say that this new machine has made a once 
static group automatically mobile. This mobility of 
movement between country and city and within the 



rural areas themselves has undermined every rural social 
institution^ especially the church, which is the slowest 
of all to adapt itself to a rapidly changing scene. We 
have sensed the need of a permanent agriculture, but 
we have to deal with an impermanent agriculture. The 
marked sliift of population from country to city is less 
significant for itself than for the breaking up of local 
allegiances and neighborhood interests. It is conceiv- 
able that with the increase in the efficiency of farming 
the farm could spare its surplus population. But the 
process has been so rapid, the changes in communica- 
tion have been so sharp, that the whole social structure 
has broken down and a new one has not yet been 
erected. 

Doubtless at the present moment the plight of farmers 
is part of the general depression. But it is equally 
certain that there is a deeper dip into the trough of a 
difficulty that has existed for an entire decade. Not 
only so, but barring a few years of exaggerated war 
boom, our farmers as a class are relatively poorer than 
they were twenty years ago. 

It is not true, however, that recent years in American 
agriculture have brought only sorrow. The possession 
by the farmers of 4,000,000 automobiles, 900,000 motor 
trucks, as many tractors, 2,000,000 telephones, electric 
lighting in nearly 850,000 farm dwelKngs, several hun- 
dred thousand radio sets, is indicative of large capital 
expenditure for tools of production as well as for in- 
creased standards of living, greater conveniences, les- 
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i sened drudgery. Educational gains include the opening 

Up of thousands of rural high schools and school depart- 
5 ments of agriculture and home economicsj and the service 

of the most extensive system of adult education in the 
world, and that for farmers and their families. With 
respect to rural schools, recreation, cultural life, though 
the situation is not entirely satisfactory and in some 
cases, as for example in medical care and public health, 
comparison with the city reveals distinct handicaps 
among farming people, the present century has brought 
distinct gains. 

Rural Trends 

It is impossible in the time at our command even to 
summarize present trends in the rural world, and to try 
to portray these tendencies in a few sentences involves 
the risk of false analysis and of serious misunderstand- 
ing, But it may be said that the guideposts point along 
the following highways of change. 

The expansion of industry and the consequent 
growth of cities has enlarged the market for soil-grown 
products and made commercial agriculture possible. 
But it has also forced agriculture to compete with in- 
dustry for capital, for labor, and for such econoiaic 
advantages as may arise from taxation, tariffs, credits, 
transportation rates. It is not at all impossible that 
eventually this competition may be modified, both by 
increasing agrarian power, and by the growth of a 
partly self-sufficient agriculture. It is hardly conceiv- 
able, however, that an industrialized urban economy will 
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Eot eventually spread across the world and give direc- 
tion to even if it does not entirely dominate the agricul- 
tural rural economy. 

Collective action by farmers has grown apace. Vol- 
untary in character, but encouraged as a rule by gov- 
ernment, it has covered Europe ; in North America has 
had marked growth during the past decade; has even 
made its beginnings in Asia and in Southern Africa and 
Australia. The existence of 80,000 co-operative so- 
cieties in India, and of 13,000 in Japan, is suggestive 
of a flowing tide. In the United States the growth in 
co-operation is showui by these figures : 


No. of Volume of 

Year Associations Business Membership 

1915 5,424 $ 635 , 839,000 651,186 

1931 1 1 ,950 $ 2 , 400 , 000,000 3 , 000,000 


It can scarcely be doubted that associated effort 
among rural people for practically all the ends of 
human living will eventually become a fixed charac- 
teristic of rural civilization, unless such compulsory 
collectivism as in Russia is driving out voluntary co- 
operation shall spread to other larger areas. 

The education of rural people is so complex in itself 
and so varied in its manifestations that generalization 
is all but futile. Needs differ all the way from those 
provided by colleges of agriculture with standard 
academic requirements to the mass education of hosts 
of illiterates. Western Europe has probably succeeded 
better than any other part of the world, unless it be 








Japaii^ in providing a well-knit system of education for 
those who remain on the farm. In North America^ while 
great strides have been taken in recent years, more 
especially in adult education, educational equipment that 
facilitates the movement of youth away from the farm 
is more in evidence than that which incites them to and 
trains them for a satisfying life on the farm. In the 
areas of huge village populations educational provision 
is most inadequate. Russia at present is doing more than 
any other country to educate an ignorant peasantry. 

Revolutionary rural social changes are occurring 
under our very eyes, in nearly all parts of the world, 
due chiefly to the automobile. Relatively these changes 
are most marked in North America and least marked 
among the European peasantry. To an astonishing 
degree in India, in Southern Africa, in Japan, in the 
Philippine Islands, and with beginnings even in China, 
new communications are breaking down ancient bar- 
riers to the villages, widening their horizons, and as- 
sisting migrations. 

The potential political strength of rural people is 
gradually increasing. In the United States, while their 
numerical voting power steadily declines, never so much 
as recently have the special needs of farmers received 
attention in national and state legislation. In France, 
no cabinet would dream of challenging the peasant 
electorate. In England, the most highly urbanized 
country in the world, every political party has had a 
commission to study and report to it an agricultural 
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program. It is mteresting that one of the outstanding 
comments of Lloyd George on the results of the British 
election last autumn was that his opponents had not 
sufficiently recognized the all-important rural problem. 
A friend of mine was told in India a year ago by a 
leader of the National Congress that the time had clear- 
ly come when the peasantry must be reckoned with in 
the politics of India. Not long ago in Denmark it was 
proposed that the farmers go on strike until their legis- 
lative demands were heard. Even more significant in the 
long look ahead are the village tax riots in India, the 
rural banditry in China, the tenant strikes in Japan. 
There is already under way a march of the rural masses 
toward far larger influence and power than they have 
ever had before or had even dreamed of. 

It was interesting to read in a recent magazine article 
that the reason why France had been less affected by the 
world depression than other countries was because, 

‘‘Basically France’s rise represents the triumph — ^mo- 
mentary, perhaps, but nevertheless the triumph — of the 
older agricultural, non-industrial order of life. It repre- 
sents the backward-glancing triumph of the soil. France 
of the Great Powers has yielded least to the machine, to 
the modern industrial high-speed era. France is least 
dependent upon the vast outpouring of machine-made goods 
and the frantic scattering of such output by high-speed 
international trade and savagely stimulated domestic con- 
sumption. Her agriculture is diversified, rationalized, not 
an imitation of high-speed industrial overproduction,” ^ 

® Spring, Samuel, “France on Parade,*’ Atlantic Monthly j De- 
cember, 1031. 


In the United States the prospect seems to be in the 
direction of eventual success and a satisfying life for 
intelligent farmers, properly educated, farming good 
land. We may estimate this group as comprising per- 
haps ten to fifteen per cent of the farmers — let us say 
one-tenth to one-sixth. At the bottom there will be the 
least competent, possibly also ten to fifteen per cent of 
the total number of farmers, who for an indefinite 
future will still be with us, as in any other country and 
under any social or political regime. They are doubt- 
fully improvable. They are poor in every sense. But 
they can exist with less uncertainty on the land than 
apart from it. Between these extremes are the two- 
thirds to four-fifths who whether as owners or renters 
constitute the real farm problem. There is grave danger 
that we may witness a steady deterioration in their status 
during the next quarter century. 

Will the Countey Become City? 

In all industrial countries, but far more in the United 
States than elsewhere, there is a trend toward the 
ui'banization of the country. The automobile which 
transports farm people to population centers, and the 
radio which transmits urbanized amusements and ideas 
to the farm people, have brought revolution in rural- 
urban relationships. But this revolution has worked 
both ways. Doubtless there is a sophistication of the 
farmers and the breaking down of the more obvious 
superficial differences between dwellers in the city and 
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dwellers in the country. There is also a ruralization 
of the city. The automobile carries people out of the 
city as well as into it. The suburbanization of all our 
industrial cities has gone on at a remarkable rate. In- 
deed, there are those who would solve the problem of 
congested populations by transferring large blocks of 
woi-kers to the small towns or villages. Our population 
is steadily grouping itself into the congested city, the 
suburb, the large village or small city, the village, the 
open-country with its separated farmsteads, and an al- 
ready large and a rapidly increasing number of urban 
workers scattered in unorganized fashion within the 
areas easily accessible to the cities. The census of 1930 
has compelled us to define rural more broadly. Only 
three-fifths of the rural people are farmers. The non- 
farming rural people are separable into two classes, those 
whose occupations are wholly or considerably dependent 
upon the farmers, such as village merchants and in gen- 
eral purveyors of supplies and services to farmers, and 
those who have chosen to live outside the cities or in the 
secondary suburbs of cities but who are occupationally 
dependent upon the city. 

The retired farmer continues to be both a barometer 
of and a menace to rural progress. The retired farmer 
is the most comfortable human being in the world — and 
the most useless. He has pulled up his roots in the wide 
open spaces, and spends his remaining days in a village 
flowerpot as it were, basking in the sunshine and warmth 
of a heated porch. Personally we may not blame him, 



and certainly not if his son. succeeds him on the farm^ 
but the desertion of the farm for village idleness is the 
most devastating commentary we have on the present 
inadequacy of American farm life. 

There are those who believe that the urbanizing 
process is going on so rapidly and so completely that 
distinctive rural thinking and even distinctive rural 
institutions will soon pass. There is little doubt but 
rural institutions will be modified. The school has al- 
ready been profoundly affected, and the country church 
is in a period of transition with the prospect of forming 
new centers. Amusement is found almost wholly away 
from the farm home and the old neighborhood cen- 
ters. 

But distinctly urban psychology does not arise only 
because people live close together. To one who has to 
be introduced to city life, it is amazing to discover the 
social isolation of those units, either individuals or 
families, who occupy adjacent houses or adjoining 
apartments. The distinctive mark of the city is a new 
social atmosphere. The daily paper, the subway, the 
crowded restaurant, the packed theater, the spectacles 
that draw the crowd, the overcrowded schoolrooms, the 
wage system, a hundred things unite to produce an 
urban mind that has many differences from the rural 
mind. It is an interesting question how far the wide- 
spread extension of urban facilities among people who 
still live in the rural environment will bridge the dif- 
ferences between rural and urban. Every aspect of 




rural life will be profoundly affected in its aims and 
methods by the answer. 

I hold with those who believe that the essential 
characteristics of farm culture will persist indefinitely. 
If we consider the great masses of farmers, it will be 
long before their characteristics are transformed by 
influences that are powerful merely because they are 
urban. Unquestionably with free communication ideas 
and ideals will more and more be the common posses- 
sion of city and country. But there will remain deep- 
flowing currents of essential culture characteristic of 
those who live and work on the land. A generation ago 
we could faiidy speak of isolation as the marked distinc- 
tion of farm life as contrasted with city life. That no 
longer holds. There still is, and I think there will al- 
ways be, an ^^apartness” to farmers. Their physical 
enviromnent, their daily work, their handling of the soil, 
their dealing with plants, their companionship with 
animals, the comparative quiet of the environment, the 
working as individuals or in small groups as contrasted 
with working in large groups, the necessity of consider- 
ing the weather and the very personal reactions to 
changes in the weather, the peculiar unity of work and 
home life, the separation of the family from other 
families for a good part of the day or the week, the 
selective processes that leave on the land people with 
more or less similar tastes and capacities, the persist- 
ence of traditions — all of these things will continue to 
give us “'the rural mind.” 


It must not be supposed that this farmer mind will 
necessarily be an inferior mind. It is quite possible that 
OB the average it may be superior. For an argument 
can be made for the proposition that, given effective 
social institutions and a reasonable standard of living, 
the farm has advantages for the masses of men, if we 
think in terms of essential character and sane outlook 
on life. 

It is not at all improbable that those of you who deal 
with the church primarily are already restless over the 
time that has been taken in describing economic and 
social conditions and trends in the rural world. The 
excuse for the present lecture is that we can no longer 
safely attempt to express the Christian message, map 
a program for Christian enteiq)rises, or assess the values 
of Christian work without an understanding of these 
situations and tendencies. Not only do they profoundly 
affect the church as an institution, but they are them- 
selves the area of work for the church. Unless the Chris- 
tian church can turn the tides of its influence into chan- 
nels which carry the fructifying waters of life to the 
very roots of every human planting, the rural people, 
like the rest of mankind, will attempt to draw their sus- 
tenance from some other source for what they regard as 
an abundant life. 

May I try to enforce my conviction on this point by 
a personal word? It chances that forty years ago al- 
most to a day, I entered upon my duties as editor of 
a paper owned and published on behalf of the State 
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Grange of Michigan. Fresh from college, I was thus 
introduced to the idealism of and association with the 
able leadership of the oldest of our existing farmers’ 
organizations. I shall never forget the thrill with which 
I read and pondered a legend which was already a 
classic expression in the Grange — ^^The farmer is of 
more consequence than the farm and should be first im- 
proved.” After these twoscore years of constant work 
with rural folk, I would today still inscribe those words 
on the banner of any group seeking the permanent wel- 
fare of the people of the soil. For they challenge every 
movement, every device for increased production of 
goods, fairer distribution of wealth, or provision of 
farm and household convenience, with the abiding truth 
that all these things are as dust and ashes unless they 
minister to the worth of the farmer himself ; indeed, that 
the surest path to economic satisfaction is by way of 
improving the qualit}’^ of the minds and hearts of the 
people. 

The final issue in rural civilization is not economic 
but moral and spiritual. The abiding question is 
whether or not we can secure and permanently main- 
tain a type of human life as well as a standard of ma- 
terial comfort that can satisfy the intellectual, the 
aesthetic, the moral, and the spiritual ideas of the multi- 
tudes of men and women on the land who have potential- 
ly within themselves the destiny of sons and daughters 
of the Most High God. 
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I N OEDEE THAT THE ChEISTIAN ENTEEPEISE MAY EXEET 

its full measure of influence with the rural masses, 
it must appreciate the situations and trends among these 
multitudes. These we have already sketched. But it 
must needs know also the constructive measures now 
under way to ameliorate conditions, the genius and 
objective of social planning as it affects rural folk, 
and the forces and institutions that are to be iitilisied 
in continued progress toward a fairer rural social order. 
These considerations we may now proceed to set forth. 

The Rtjeal Regonsteuction Movement 

Unsatisfactory rural conditions have not gone un- 
noticed or unchallenged. Some of the trends already 
mentioned seem to be great currents that bear society 



along whether it will or no. Other tendencies have been 
the results of planning. There is abroad in the world a 
movement that looks toward a re-forming, a recon- 
structing of those situations under winch rural people 
have been living and that militate against their happi- 
ness, prosperity, and true development. 

The countries of Western Europe were brought al- 
most to the point of rural bankruptcy over a half 
century ago by reason of an incoming flood of soil- 
grown commodities from the Western Hemisphere 
competing with the products of an ignorant, debt- 
ridden, and in some countries a semi-enslaved peasantry. 
One of the great social transformations of history oc- 
curred during the latter third of the nineteenth century 
among the peasants of western Europe. In recent 
years these farmers on the whole have held their own 
in comparison with other classes of the population, and 
it is not easy to discover any marked or sharp develop- 
ments since the W'ar. 

In the east of Europe, however, even outside of 
Russia, the Great War brought an agrarian revolution, 
and the land was taken over by the small peasants. 
Economic and political conditions since the armistice 
have been so upsetting that there are no good scales 
for weighing results. There has probably been a letting 
down of efficiency in production but a vast strengthen- 
ing of the political power of the peasantry. 

In England the agricultural question occupies a 
peculiar position. Over a hundred years ago, when the 


industrial revolution was taking its stride^ England 
deliberately chose to build industry at the expense of 
her agriculture. Today about one-tenth of her workers 
are in agriculture. She has consistently refused to put 
a tax on imported food until within a few months. 
Though neither the farmers nor the farm laborers are 
strong enough to determine elections, every political 
party in England has investigated the farm problem 
and announced that it was one of the important issues 
in the nation. More than twenty years ago England 
maintained a “development commission” as a body to 
recommend correlated rural activities. 

In Russia, as the world now knows, the drama of the 
most thoroughgoing agrarian revolution in all history 
is being enacted before our eyes. There will be occasion 
for another reference to this remarkable project to 
reconstruct the whole life of a peasant multitude. 

In India the drive for political independence has ab- 
sorbed the energies of India’s leadersliip, but imral 
advancement has not been neglected. The so-called 
“nation-building departments” of the government, such 
as agriculture, education, health, veterinary science, 
land settlement, have been active in the villages. The 
irrigation system of India is the most extensive in the 
world. Nearly fifty million land holdings are registered 
with the government and form the basis both for leasing 
and taxing. Great Indian leaders like Tagore and the 
late K, T. Paul have committed themselves to village 
improvement, A Royal Commission has recently 
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studied the agricultural situation with great care and 
recommended that a more unified approach to the im- 
provement of farming be made by the various depart- 
ments of Government. 

In China the governmentj owing to internal struggles 
and its consequent inability to borrow money for major 
improvements^ is not making much progress in rural 
reconstruction though one sees a great change in a 
decade. Sun Yat Sen made ^^the people’s livelihood” 
a major doctrine, and the government has at least paper 
plans for extensive developments in rural education, 
peasant co-operation, rural health and hygiene, rural 
government, reforestation. In 1931 a ‘^^ten-year plan” 
for national development was projected. 

In Japan the farmers have shown as much progress 
as perhaps in any other country, considering the limi- 
tations under which they work. Only fifteen per cent 
of the land area is farmed or can be farmed. In thirty 
years the average production per unit of land cultivated 
has increased substantially for all groups. There are 
tliirteen thousand co-operative societies. Some eleven 
thousand agricultural experts are employed by the gov- 
ernment to serve the five and one-half million farm 
households of the country. Scientific research is car- 
ried on in the most approved fashion. No effort has 
been spared to develop the efficiency of the farmer. 

In the United States sharp changes have taken place 
during recent years. The Roosevelt Country Life Com- 
mission was appointed in 1908, and its report was pub- 
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lished the following spring. There is little doubt but 
this commission was a milestone in the country life 
movement in the United States. It was an exploration 
into the whole rural field, which revealed and stated the 
situation and appropriate remedies in nearly the entire 
range of rural problems. Its report was partly an 
expression of impending change and partly an incentive 
to new thought and planning, which has led to many 
marked developments in the effort to improve condi- 
tions among rural people. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
expanded tremendously. One notable feature is a 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics with a personnel of 
2,700 and an annual expenditure of several million 
dollars. The co-operative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics employs more than 6,000 full-time 
trained experts and has enlisted the services of probably 

300.000 volunteer workers. Nearly 850,000 boys and 

girls are enrolled in the clubs.’^ There are now 

8.000 federally aided agricultural departments or 
schools, with an enrolment of 235,000 pupils. The 
movement for the consolidation of rural schools has 
gained some ground. The Scouts have invaded the 
countryside. The health movement in general has made 
some progress, especially in strikingly effective efforts 
to control such diseases as hookworm. Rural art has 
received attention, notably through the country theater. 
Vocational guidance for rural boys and girls is being 
organized. Among farm associations the Grange has 
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held its 0WII5 and there has arisen the other great or- 
ganizations the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
The farmers are not always united in pressing their 
interests upon CongresSs but have more specific influence 
in Washington than at any other time in American 
history. The problems, the deficiencies, and the reform 
of local government in rural communities are command- 
ing the attention of keen students. The church, on the 
whole, has probably lost ground, although foundations 
have been laid for distinct progress, by reason of the 
organization of rural departments in some of the lead- 
ing denominations, the activities of the Federal Council 
of Churches and of the Home Missions Council, the de- 
velopment of a considerable number of schools for 
country clergymen, provision for the specialized train- 
ing of rural pastors in theological seminaries, rural 
church surveys. The American Country Life Associa- 
tion has brought to a common platform the representa- 
I tives of scores of different organizations interested in 

i rural affairs and has pioneered in national conferences 

? in some of the rural problems of first importance. The 

^ Institute of Social and Religious Research has investi- 

m gated rural conditions as they relate to religious inter- 

F ests in a way that has brought us invaluable information 

and developed a most efficient method of study in this 
field. Business men’s organizations have given far more 
‘ attention to the agricultural question than at any pre- 

vious time, and a number of private universities have of- 
fered work in agricultural economics and rural sociology. 



For nearly thirty years the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome^ a child of the fertile mind of a 
prophetic type of American citizen, David Lubiii, has 
sought to gather knowledge of agricultural conditions 
that might suffice for more adequate co-ordinated effort 
among the various governments and peoples. There 
are numerous other international bodies dealing with 
agricultural interests. 

This rural reconstruction movement is real and 
world-wide. It is of significance because of the num- 
bers involved, the conditions under wliicli most of the 
rural people live, and the possibilities of further prog- 
ress economically, socially, politically, racially, reli- 
giously. 

Planning foe Ageicijlture 

Since the war, with its aftermath of chaos, the world 
has come to see the need of an effort to correlate re- 
building, reconstructing, not merely through fragmen- 
tary and isolated efforts, but in some unified way. The 
League of Nations has had at least two world confer- 
ences on the economic situation. World wheat and 
sugar conferences illustrate the new mood. The pres- 
ent economic depression in the United States has driven 
us to a consideration of economic planning on a large 
scale. There is forthcoming a wealth of suggestions in 
books, articles, and the pronouncements of imaginary 
dictators. Some of these plans give little attention to 
agriculture, although there are business men’s organiza- 
tions and occasionaly individuals wliich have frankly 
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and sympathetically dwelt upon the importance of a 
planned agriculture as a part of the national need for 
wiser social direction. There is no doubt that the ^^five- 
year plan of Soviet Russia’^ has had a most stimulating 
effect in our own country. 

Until about a decade ago there was not much discus- 
sion even in American agricultural circles regarding an 
agricultural policy or plan. But the agricultural 
slump of 1921 was a forerunner of a change of views 
and of much effort. A national conference in Washing- 
ton, several commissions, a well-considered report repre- 
senting all the agricultural colleges in America, a score 
of state plans for agriculture, “drives” for legislation to 
give farm relief, offer a multiplicity of evidences that 
rural planning is wanted. The famous Farm Board 
was clearly intended to plan eff'ectively on a large scale 
within a certain range of commodity interests. So 
we are made familiar with “orderly marketing,” “sta- 
bilization,” “an agricultural policy.” 

The need for an agricultural plan is much the same as 
that for an industrial plan. But it differs in this funda- 
mental respect: Planning for industry is made neces- 
sary chiefly by mass production on the part of a few 
thousand large-scale producers; agricultural planning 
is made necessary by the unco-ordinated activities and 
even the serious competition of several million small- 
scale producers. It is doubtful if the peculiar difficulties 
that inhere in planning for rural progress have had 
sufficient attention. We should give them some con- 
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sideratioHj for they have a bearing upon the plans of 
the church for advancing its conception of human wel- 
fare. ^ 

One of the difficulties that must be overcome in suc- 
cessful agricultural planning is reflected in the attitude 
of the general public. It used to be said that the 
farmers must be left alone to work out their own salva- 
tion, This argument has usually been used against 
legislation for farm relief. We hear less of tliis com- 
ment since it has been found necessary for business 
itself to seek relief on a huge scale at the hands of the 
Federal Government. Few people really believe a down- 
right doctrine of individualism. Neither industry, nor 
commerce, nor transportation, nor banking relies or ever 
has relied upon unaided personal initiative. Legislation, 
organization, publicity, all the paraphernalia of collec- 
tive power, are involved. It must be so with those who 
till the ground. This does not imply that personal effi- 
ciency can be dispensed with. On the contrary, a case 
can be made for the thesis that personal inefficiency is 
immoral. Nor do we gainsay the need of the collective 
activities of farmers; they are often a better remedy 
than legislation. Indeed, failure to co-operate is fatal. 

When we leave our own shores the injustice of this 
laissez faire principle becomes especially menacing. 
Whether the let-alone practice rises from neglect or 
from some political theory, or out of a belief that the 
great populations of Asia and Africa are hopeless, it 
nevertheless stifles all hopes of progress for the masses 
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of mankind. It but sharpens the division between the 
privileged and the unprivileged. It is inconsistent with 
any sane theory of human development. 

Farmers themselves doubtless furnish much of the 
difficulty in planning; the mere numbers of them, for 
one thing, each with his independent small business, his 
traditional independence and love of it. These facts 
probably have in part fostered a favorite panacea of- 
fered by many business men and favored by a consider- 
able number of agricultural editors, by some students 
of the problem, by an occasional farmer. I refer to the 
proposition to industrialize farming. This probably 
means the application of modern methods of manufac- 
ture to the creation of soil-grown materials, and pre- 
sumably involves some of the chief characteristics of 
the modern industrial order, such as: (1) Use of a 
machine wherever possible. (2) Mass production. (3) 
Determining the costs of production with the greatest 
precision and crowding them to the lowest minimum. 
(4) Pressure salesmanship which continually arouses 
new wants if not new needs, (5) The command of 
adequate supplies of capital. (6) The corporation in 
some of its many forms. 

How far characteristics of industry such as these can 
be profitably utilized in agriculture is an exceedingly 
interesting and important problem. In diluted form 
some of these requisites of successful industrial produc- 
tion have already been applied to agricultural produc- 
tion. Farm machinery is a large item in the farm inven- 




tory. The average value of land and buildings of all 
farms is $ 7,6005 and the capital invested in a prosperous 
farm in the Middle West will often run as high as $405- 
000. Fifty years ago farm capital was largely in land 
purchased at a nominal figure from the government, very 
slightly in implements, always in horses, but largely in 
the man behind the plow and his physical vigor and 
spiritual endurance. 

It is altogether too easy an answer to our query 
concerning agricultural progress simply to advance 
industrialization as the panacea. Most American 
farmers are not only not fools but are highly intelligent 
and as eager to get ahead as anyone else. The fact of 
slow growth of agricultural industrialization is itself a 
fact to be reckoned with. 

But there are some fundamental differences that also 
have to be considered: (1) A unit of land much sooner 
reaches the point of diminishing returns than does the 
machine-equipped factory. (2) The farm crop is 
seasonal. It can be hurried only slightly and the 
product is sharply governed by the weather. (3) Units 
of factory machinery of a certain type are identical and 
universally usable for their purpose. Units of land 
differ widely in quality, and the utility of lands of even 
the best quality is governed significantly by climate, 
by distance from market, by market demands. You 
cannot ^^scrap” land as you can a machine. ( 4 ^) The 
costs of farm production vary widely for different years 
and in different latitudes, even under substantially 
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identical management. Costs of production even of a 
single commodity like wheats cannot by any possible 
human ingenuity be brought to, standard levels. , ( 5 ) In : 
some respects the sharpest difference with industry is 
that the capacity of the. individuar consumer of food is- : 
strictly limited. There will be changes in dietaries^ but ■ 
under any r%ime the standards of consumption quanti- 
tatively will not vary greatly. . An 'astonishing fact is 
asserted by Prof. J. L. Buck .in' Hs, careful study of 
Chinese agriculture^ that the Chinese farmer consumes 
8546! calories of; food, which is almost exactly the ac- 
cepted standard of Western' dietitians for men doing 
moderate manual work. 

Other problems of adjustment in agriculture arise 
through competition among farmers themselves. , In . 
the growing of the same commodity different regions 
compete; often commodities compete with each other; 
sections or regions of the country have interests exactly 
opposite ; there is plainly competition between the farm- 
ers of different countries. The transfer of these com- 
petitions to a measure of co-operation is one of the most 
exacting issues in rural planning. There is uncertainty 
of yield from a given unit of land and labor. There is a 
great multitude of men of all degrees of intelligence and 
public spirit who must be asked to carry out the plan. 
Quick shifts in production are impossible. We cannot 
ask a wheat grower to become a dairyman overnight 
any more than we can ask a manufacturer of plows to 
begin to manufacture sewing machines on a day^s notice. 
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Henry Ford can take steps to change production from 
fire hundred cars a day to fire thousand or the reverse* 
Theoretically the farmer can reduce his acreage of a 
given crop, but he is not at all sure that the substitute 
crop will pay better. Moreover, his surplus is so small 
even under favorable conditions, and his need of money 
for taxes, interest on his debt, and payment for neces- 
sary supplies is so pressing that lie feels he might as 
well risk his habitual production as risk a ciiange. 
Thus far no way has been found to insure the co-opera- 
tion of farm producers in adhering to a plan of con- 
trolled production. The proposed ^‘^domestie allotment” 
plan is the most promising scheme yet suggested. 

Rural planning in its full meaning involves plans for 
the individual farm, for the town and country com- 
munity, for the county, for the city-country area, for 
states, regions, nations, for separate commodities* It 
must be international in scope. Thus at once you can 
see something of the range and the complicated nature 
of any real effort at rural planning. 

I should like to call special attention to one phase of 
planning, because in a later lecture I wisli to show how 
profoundly it may affect the country church. 

One of the most significant proposals of I'ecent years 
in the realm of agricultural planning is explained in 
a publication of the' Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois which described a '‘^Develop- 
mental „ Study of the Rural-Urban Trade Area,” TMs 
bulletin carries a series of recommendations, followed by 
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tills significant statement: order to plan and to 

carry out successfully a sound developmental program 
for a rural-urban area the eiBforts of all agencies in a 
position to give constructive assistance should be care- 
fully co-ordinated. There are opportunities for all 
interested organizations, each working with those 
groups with 'whom it has most effective contacts.’^ You 
will understand that this rural-urban area comprises 
the trading territory of a medium-sized city in the 
Middle West. The idea is one of the most promising 
in the whole field of a planned agriculture. 

A recent writer in England, discussing the world 
economic situation, made the assertion that ^^British 
democracy is pioneering in the effort to reconcile social 
control and rational planning with the flexible play of 
economic forces and the retention of individual initia- 
tive.” This is also probably the philosophy that we in 
America believe in. We are seeking social self-direction ■ 
on a rational basis, but we not only want it without 
autocracy, we want it to encourage individuals without 
perpetuating mdividualism. 

A planned agriculture we must surely have, com- 
plex and difficult though its achievement may be. We 
wmnt a plan that will satisfy the need of society for soil- 
grown products as well as the capacity of the soil to 
sustain farming populations with a reasonable standard 
of living. 

The most serious defect in many current plans is that 
they deal largely with the problem of stabilization of 
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profits, but are weak in seeking adjustments of htiraan 
relations* This is true as between capital and labor, 
and as between the city business and agriculture* 
Few of the plans have any philosophy of social 
Justice. Both farmers and industrialists need to see 
that the main issue is after all not one of devices but 
of ends. Devices play a vital part. But to what pur- 
pose? Human values are the preponderant issue. 

Thus far I have discovered in none of these plans a 
recognized place for the church. Indeed, in one or 
two proposals set forth by individuals there is a dis- 
tinct repudiation of organized religion as a factor in 
progress. Has the church a place in such plans? Has 
the church a plan? Is there not a clear call to the 
American church to gird itself for leadership, not by 
reliance upon general truths, but by endeavoring to dis- 
cover how the gospel it preaches can be implemented to 
assist the farmers in their struggle toward the light of a 
better day? 

Objectives m Riteae PnAraiJsro 

It is not the province of these lectures to map m 
agricultural policy. Yet the kind of policy that is 
evolved has the most intimate relationships with the 
Christian enterprise. It is not enough that a plan shall 
seem to be technically sound. We want to know 
whether it is morally sound, whether it makes for social 
justice, and especially whether it is fair to the farmer. 
As we proceed to outline some of the objectives wMch 
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a rural plan should seek to attain, will yon not con- 
sider how far each of them comes within the range of 
interests of the Christian religion? 

1« The land itself is the basis of agricnltnre* Land 
should be so utilized as to provide society with food and 
raw materials for manufacture, to increase soil fertility, 
to give the largest possible number of farm families a rea- 
sonable standard of living that includes wise consumption 
of both tangible and intangible goods, and to encourage 
individual initiative as well as co-operation for common 
ends. It is necessary to make a selective use of land, 
and to strike an average in some fashion between the 
personal interests of the operators and the public inter- 
est of society. Keeping up soil fertility, while in the 
last analysis a social duty, fortunately also brings its 
reward to the individual farmer, for the lower costs of 
production are on the fertile soils. 

2. There should be access to the land on terms that 
are fair for those who actually till the soil. Terms will 
be fair only when they are based on economic rather 
than speculative value and when the farmer himself, that 
is the man who actually operates the land, gains the 
full advantages of personal management. To achieve 
this end we have believed in America that the family 
farm, operated by the owner, offers the best hope- 
There is strong pressure for larger farm units. But 
we need to be deeply concerned about the best size of 
farm and form of management as they affect the person- 
ality of the operator and the development of family life. 
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tive farming, nor the role of the commtimtj m provid- 
ing certain forms of service for the local group of 
farmers. 

3. Tenancy in the United States is on the increase. 
This fact does not seem to trouble all economists, but it 
is a matter of anxiety to the unscientific ruralist like 
myself. A tenant who is climbing the ladder to owner- 
ship is as valuable a citizen as any other provided own- 
ership is made reasonably easy. But a transient ten- 
antry means exploitation of the soil, a contraction of 
manhood, an undermining of the community. This is 
not true because men are tenants, for a permanent 
tenantry under fair conditions may be socially effective. 
But it is difficult for tenants who change farms fre- 
quently to become either good farmers or active citizens 
of the local community. Two short but pertinent re- 
cent statements will enforce this point — one is from 
Oklahoma, the other from North Carolina. ‘^Tiiere is 
general concurrence of opinion among students of farm 
problems that .... each step that brings a farmer 
closer to ownership elevates him both economically and 
socially.” ^ 

^^The greatest single economic and social problem in 
North Carolina and throughout the South is farm 
tenancy.” ^ " This problem is quite as important from 

^ Baacan, O. D., in Bmal Amertm, January, 1932. 

^ OrmonJ, Jesse Marvin, The Country Okmrch In Wmik Cmr&Um 
(Durham, N. C.: Bake University Press). 
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the social and the spiritual as from the economic point 
of view, 

4. The land worker needs capital sufficient to enable 
him to use his soil and his' time most effectively. It is 
in the interest of society that this capital shall be avail- 
able to the farm operator on the lowest possible terms 
consistent with reasonable safety.- It will not be easy to 
strike a balance between the farmer^s need for credit 
on fair terms in order that he may produce effectively 
and the unwise use of credit..; Probably this is not ex- 
clusively a farmer’s problem!.;- 

5. One of the favorite slogans of the farmers today 
is that the farmer should have a financial reward com- 
parable with that of the other classes of similar stand- 
ing in the city. Gimnting the uncertainties Wdden in 
these phrases with respect to whether comparison shall 
be with unskilled urban labor, with skilled labor, with 
small retail store keepers, with industry, with big busi- 
ness, or with the professions, and the further difficulty 
of indicating how, for example, the farmers can be as- 
sured the i^uivalent of a minimum wage, nevertheless 
here is a general principle that cannot be waved aside 
in any farm plan. 

6. It is generally conceded that the spread between 
prices at the farm and the prices, paid hy ultimate con- 
sumers continues to be too wide in. the case of most com- 
modities. Moreover, it has been the farmer’s experience 
for more than ten years that the -general level of prices 
has been continuously against him; this is disastrous. 
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7. Ab interesting change in the attitude of many 
farmers has taken place in very recent years with re- 
spect to the proportion of their needs that they slionld 
provide for themselves. There is at present a tendency 
to increase that amount, and in fact in every w^ij pos- 
sible to curtail expenditures for supplies. A farm plan 
should indicate where the balance lies betw’eeri a wise 
self-sufficiency and a forced deprivation of reasonable 
requirements. The urban interest in this aspect of the 
farm question is quite as keen as that of the farmer 
himself, because the potential consuming power of 
thirty million farm people is not to be ignored. 

8. Fluctuating values of money constitute one of the 
most serious handicaps to farming. With a slow’ turn- 
over inevitable, the farmer cannot adjust himself quick- 
ly to sharp changes. A stabilized currency is perhaps 
more important to the farmer than to any other business 
man. There are many who believe that the most im- 
mediate need in American agriculture today is a dollar 
restored to its former value. 

9. The tax system should conform to the fact that 
the general property tax as now legalized and adminis- 
tered in most of our states is thoroughly unjust to the 
farmer. Ability to pay is the fundamental principle 
in fair taxation. Any plan that fails to revise radical- 
ly the American system of taxation as it bears upon 
the farm will make very little headway in reconstruct- 
ing American agriculture. An important feature 
of the taxing problem is the failure of most states to 
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provide for a fair proportion of the support of rural 
schools and secondary roads from the state treasury. 
Indeed, a strong case can he made for Federal aid. 
The rural school is not a local concern alone; it is mean- 
ingful for cities and the nation as well. 

10 , The farmers have gained immensely in their 
emummc efficiency during the last quarter century, but 
there are still large wastes, for example in the failure to 
utilize certain leftovers from crops as material for inain- 
taining soil fertility. 

11, There are constant drains upon the farm and 
the farming coramiinities^ — money for supplies, interest, 
part of the taxes, a majority of young people, farmers 
retiring to the town — all leading the farm behind. 
Little comes back. One of the items in rural planning 
will be to discover whether this one-sided social trans- 
action is inevitable. In a permanent agriculture a bal- 
ance of trade, so to speak, would be struck. 

12, Personal anti public health is a factor of the first 
importance, whether viewed from the angle of personal 
competency, individual comfort and happiness, costs 
and “Wastes of ill health, public dangers from communi- 
cable disease, or the obligation to give tlie next genera- 
tions the largest possible capital of health. Generally 
speaking, not only in America but all over the world 
public health has made far greater progress in recent 
years in the city than in the country. 

18. A wise rural plan will provide farming people 
with a school system which will give them both adequate 


technique of vocational efficiency and a permanent en- 
trance into the world’s culture. It will provide for 
adult education. The worst defect of our present 
scheme of education is that in youth the study of the 
schools has too little connection with experience; in 
adult life experience has too little connection with study. 
We should correlate the education of both youth and 
adults with observation, with the episodes of daily 
life, and with the reading habit. We should seek what 
Earl Barnes calls ^^the culture value of daily experi- 
ence.” 

14. The rural people have a right to social institu- 
tions in the local rural community that are quite as 
effective for serving their interests and needs as are 
similar institutions in the towns and cities — good 
schools, worth-while social and economic organizations, 
churches of course, whatever social machinery is really 
necessary to aid farm individuals and families in at- 
taining to the fuller life that farmers should have. 

15. Effective social agencies require leaders both 
professional and voluntary who are personally compe- 
tent and adequately educated for the service of rural 
people. Thus encouragement must be given to the 
development of an indigenous rural leadership. If the 
farming business and life cannot produce leaders, it 
cannot maintain itself on high levels. 

16. A good rural plan will encourage the organiza- 
tion of farm youth. The 4-H clubs represent a splen- 
did beginning, but we still lack in most parts of 


America^ and utterly lack in the villages of the Orient, 
an adequate farm youth movement. 

17. Farm women should be far more generally or- 
ganized both in the West and in the East. There is a 
fascinating story connected with the rise of the Women’s 
Institutes of Great Britain, and the farm organizations 
as well as the extension services in America are partici- 
pating in the new movements on behalf of the home. 
But there should be much more comprehensive organized 
outlets for the special interests of rural women and 
girls. 

18. Farmers should be given every opportunity and 
encouragement for collective action, both in their own 
interests, and on behalf of the common weal in all as- 
pects of an advancing civilization. The abuse of collec- 
tive power by farmers is possible, just as it is with other 
groups. There is always danger of submerging the 
individual in the mob. True organization of society 
seeks to encourage individuality but to subordinate in- 
dividual selfishness. 

19. The farmers are to be adequately represented in 
all political arrangements, local and national, in order 
that they may secure their rights, fulfil their duties, and 
meet their privileges as citizens. The farmer has long 
complained because of the small number of farmers 
elected to Congress. Quite apart from the issues of 
good political science involved in occupational or ^%loc” 
representation, there is frankly speaking the doubtful 
value of the mere presence of farmers, in any legislative 


bodjj for conserving the basic interests of their class* 
That device may or may not be elfective. What we do 
need in states and in the nation are rural statesmen^ men 
who are solid students of the fundamentals of rural 
progress, with sufficient political skill to get real results, 

20. One of the most subtle and in some respects one 
of the most nearly insuperable obstacles to rural reform 
is the fact that the city ignores the country. This 
spirit manifests itself both in social fact and in popular 
attitude. The reciprocal attitude on the part of the 
farmers has been one of suspicion, dislike, perhaps of 
envy. The present general depression has made the 
farmers somewhat more generous in their feelings to- 
ward other groups, especially toward wage-workers. 
They observe that the wage-worker unemployed as 
considerably worse off than the farmer, who is rarely 
unemployed even if his reward be inadequate. But the 
depression has caused urban people still more completely 
to forget the farmer. Thus arises the need for urban- 
rural co-operation. 

21. Finally, I propose the principle that a national 
plan in any country shall have as its first term the 
query. What effect will this or that policy have upon 
the well-being of the farmers? This sounds fantastic 
no doubt. It is not advanced because agriculture is 
more important than all other industries, but because it 
is too important to be neglected or slighted, and over- 
looking is so easy. The farmers are not in the compact 
center but on tbe fringes of organized endeavor. 



Statesmanship will therefore proceed to make farming 
and farmers a matter of primary concern. 

Once again the question forces itself upon our ' at- 
tention^ What place has the .church, in this area of 
human activity ? Is it. interested in these ^^Twenty-one 
Demands” of rural planning or in others that may be 
wiser and more necessary? What influence can it have 
in bending these practical ends to foster the true wel- 
fare of individuals and communities? What provision 
shall it make for studying these questions from its own 
angle? 

Social Foeces and Institutions 

The . reconstruction of ■ the rural life' of the . world' 
cannot be gained by pronouncements. We are obliged 
to rely upon certain social forces, and social agencies 
which utilize these forces* .There is no one road to- 
reform* There is no one institution that can perform 
the miracle. It requires co-operation, co-ordination, 
integration, a measure of unity. 

What are the forces and institutions at the disposal 
of the rural people? Apparently the same upon which 
we rely for humanity in general. Science makes its con- 
tribution and the farmers are learning everywhere to 
utilize it. Education is indispensable and must include 
not alone schools for children and youth, but education 
continued through life. Organization implies formal 
co-operation of people for common ends. Laws and 
public administration provide the authoritative terms by 


which individuals and groups may follow their desires 
in a manner not to interfere with the legitimate pur- 
poses of other individuals and gi^oups. And can we 
omit idealism as a force? Farmers j like other people, 
seek to know what life means. They too have their 
standards of beauty and of excellence. 

The human institutions that make use of these forces, 
in varying proportions, are government, schools, volun- 
tary associations, commercialized private agencies, the 
church and its allies. The peculiar task of the country 
church is ^^to maintain and enlarge both individual and 
community ideals, under the inspiration and guidance of 
the religious motive, aud to help rural people to in- 
carnate these ideals in personal and family life, in in- 
dustrial effort and political development, and in all 
social relationships.’^ 

Let me remind you that there are no sharp cleavages 
among these agencies with respect to the use they make 
of the various social forces. Education as a principle 
applies to the church and to farmers’ associations. Or- 
ganization as a principle applies to the government and 
to schools and to private agencies. Religion as a force 
is not confined to the church ; indeed, the greatest task 
of the church is to generate such power that its ideals 
will permeate all other agencies and activities. 

It is highly important that there be a co-operation 
amounting to co-ordination among these different forces 
and agencies, in some well-founded and well-directed 
plan of rural development. This phase of the matter 



has been well put by Dr. Dwight Sanderson of Cornell 
University in a volume prepared for the American 
Country Life Association a few years ago on Farm In- 
come and Farm Life. 


is essential, therefore, that all those who are seeking 
to promote rural progress should have a vivid appreciation 
of the fact that economic and social improvement must be 
satisfactorily synchronized; that the schoolman, the clergy- 
man, and the walfare worker should understand that satis- 
factory social institutions cannot be created or maintained 
with inadequate economic support; but also that agricul- 
tural leaders should appreciate that a better farm income 
will not of itself create higher social values and that these 
are essential to economic advancement. Rural progress 
must, therefore, be achieved through a well-rounded pro- 
gram which gives adequate attention to all the more im- 
portant interests both social and economic and by an 
intelligent co-operation of persons and organizations in 
which each attacks a special task but supports the others in 
working toward a common end.’^ ^ 

Religion and Rueal Affairs 

What then does religion have to offer with respect 
to this complicated, world-wide, pressing problem of 
improving the conditions, sharpening the intelligence, 
enlarging the opportunities for rural masses? Well, 
what do we mean by religion? Is the passionate devo- 
tion of Russian youth to the new social order in their 
country a religion? What can Hinduism do for Indian 
villagers? Have we in mind organized Christianity? If 

® Sanderson, Dwight, The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and 
Urban Groups (Chicago: University of Chicago Press). 
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soj what branch of it? What tenets of the churches are 
indispensable to the ends we seek? 

I have neither the time nor the personal capacity to 
enter into a thoroughgoing discussion of all that is 
involved in a satisfactory answer to such questions. 
For the present purpose I have in mind mainly the 
spirit and the teachings the life and the death of the 
Man of Galilee, who thought of God as Father and of 
all men as brothers. I see the figure of Jesus himself, 
as revealer both of the character of God and of the 
potential character of man, emerging again in Ml 
majesty and deep simplicity, pointing us to the infinite 
value of a human being, to the purpose of life to fare 
forth toward perfection, to the challenge to expansion 
of personality by service to fellow-men and if necessary 
by complete sacrifice, and exemplifying all he taught by 
all he was, even to crowning his life on the cross. 

The Christian religion, at least in aspects such as 
these, cannot avoid the most intimate relationship with 
such a significant human movement as rural reconstruc- 
tion. JBut what of the church? The critics of the 
^ church are too prone to minimize the extent to which 
the ideals of the church have become warp and woof 
of the fabric of Western civilization, and that too in 
spite of the indictment against that civilization that it is 
neither efficient nor humanized, and that it continues to 
glorify power, which is pagan, and to scorn sacrificial 
service, which is so deeply embedded in the religion of 
Jesus. The church in the West has surely kept alive 
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the sense of human worth and furnished the soil out of 
which have grown many of the ideals that still survive 
the blasts of materialism. In the East, it cannot be 
gainsaid that Christian missions, ludicrously weak as 
they appear to be numerically, have transformed in- 
digenous thinking and purpose. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show that in all parts of the world, the church 
has participated in or at least inspired many of the 
newer movements for rural reform, perhaps more largely 
through the leadership of Christian personalities than 
as an institution. We must admit, however, that the 
church as a whole has not had the place of supremacy 
it should occupy in directing and vitalizing the world 
movements toward fundamental rural reconstruction. 

No doubt there are those within the church itself 
as well as outside the church who are not persuaded that 
the church ccm or should be closely related to such 
movements and such ends as we have been discussing 
thus far. They would protest that these matters are 
all ^‘secular.” If they are secular— non-religious — ^it is 
because we have made them so. If we desire a Christian 
rural civilization, we must settle issues such as these we 
have been discussing in terms of the mind of Christ fo# 
human living. These problems are the material upon 
which the Christ spirit must work, to leaven them with 
the yeast of God^s purpose for mankind. Walter Raus- 
chenbusch put the issue in this fashion : ^^The Kingdom 
of God continued to be the center of all his (Jesus’) 
teaching.” It is ‘^still a collective conception, involv- 
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ing the whole life of man. It is not a matter of saving 
human atoms, but of saving the social organism. It is 
not a matter of getting individuals to heaven but of 
transforming the life on earth into the harmony o 

heaven.” . , . 

The Jerusalem Meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Council was in session on the Mount of Olives at 
the Eastertide four years ago. The opemng sentences 
of the Council’s statement concerning the Christian 
mission in relation to rural problems in Asia and Africa 
is so fully applicable to all the continents that I wish 
to transcribe them, taking the liberty to substitute the 
word “Christian” for the word “missionary.’’ “The 
one inclusive purpose of the Christian enterprise is to 
present Jesus Christ to men and women the world over 
as their Redeemer and to Avin them for entrance into the 
joy of his discipleship. In this endeavor we realize that 
man is a unity, and that his spiritual life is indmsibly 
rooted in aU his conditions—physical, mental, and social. 
We are therefore desirous that the program of Chris- 
tian work among all peoples may be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to serve the whole man in evei*y aspect of 
his life and relationsliips.” “The service demanded of 
the church everywhere — East and West is to lead in 
the effort to build a rural civilization that shall be 
Christian to the core.” 

It is not necessary to make an elaborate program out 
of Christ’s teachings, but it is vital to take abiding 
principles and set them up as guides. Believing or not 
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; believing in a God who is onr Father makes a difference. 

Believing or not believing in the effectiveness of good 
: will and the possibilities of human brotherhood makes 

■ a difference. Believing or not believing that all eco- 

nomicj political, and social arrangements should have as 
• their main objective the essential good of all human 

beings does make a difference. 

Once more I stress the importance of regarding the 
r Christian enterprise as far more inclusive than the or- 

V ganized church. It not only includes many organiza- 

I tions that are complementary, though relatively in- 

; dependent, like the Young Men’s Christian Association 

I and the Young Women’s Christian Association. But 

the Christian enterprise is the whole effort to spiritual- 
ize all the activities of life and the hearts of all people 
in terms of the spirit of Christ. Thus the Christian 
enterprise is partly intangible, the general movement 
to usher in the Kingdom of Heaven. It means permea- 
I tion, a way of life for individuals and social groupings. 

I It also has its tangible aspects through many social 

I agencies that are motivated by the Christian teachings. 

I The church as an organization need not always partic- 

I ipate in reconstructing society, but Christians them- 
selves must participate in the task of making a Christ- 
I like world. It is indeed their main business, 
i Let us then be thankful for all organizations that 

inculcate high principles and try to live up to them 
even though the association does not profess to be re- 
ligious. Consider, for example, the Boy Scouts, the 
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reforms and institutions should make us oblivious of 
the basic function of the church to serve as a means of 
the cure of souls, as an ark of comfort. Whether in 
poverty or in prosperity, each individual has his dif- 
ficulties, limitations, sorrows, disappointments, burdens, 
sins. The church which fails to meet the individual at 
the point of his deepest needs cannot be said to in- 
carnate the spirit of Him who invited those that labor 
and are heavy laden to come to Him. In times of de- 
pression in a great agricultural country like ours, as 
well as in meeting the outcastes of India, this successful 
mission of the church as the comforter of the human 
spirit is a major achievement. 

The church in mission lands also illustrates what was 
an outstanding feature of the primitive church but 
which in Western countries has been lessened if not lost 
— the church as a fellowship, I am not thinking merely 
of sociables and church suppers but of a band of 
brethren inspired by the deepest challenges of human- 
ity and conscious of the peculiar bond between them. 
Doubtless this spirit is frequently found, but I fear it is 
not dominant. Much may be made of the enormous 
increase of fellowship organizations outside the church, 
but their multiplicity and strength and activity seem 
to indicate the partial failure of the church at this 
point. 

We have been so accustomed to think of church mem- 
bership as depending upon the expression or acceptance 
of certain beliefs and the culmination of a personal ex- 


perience, that we have often faHed to sense the mission 
of the church to help lead its members throughout life 
into constantly deeper understanding of the full mean- 
ing of the Christian religion. The preacher is still 
largely the proclaimer rather than the teacher. Rarely 
does a theological seminary stress pedagogy in its cur- 
riculum as it does stress public speaking. Is the 

preacher a good talker? That is the usual question I 

like the phrase used by a friend of mine who defines 
joining the church as registering in the school of life. 
Whether in China or in America, this educational func- 
tion of the church is one of its most significant possibili- 
ties in dealing with rural people. 

Like all other ages in the world’s history, we are in- 
clined to stone our prophets. But the church can have 
no vitality unless it serves as a school of the prophets. 
It may almost be said that the power of the country 
church in America can be measured by the extent to 
which its ministers are fearless interpreters of what 
they regard as the wiU of God for rural^ humanity. 
There is a notion abroad that the prophet is a sort of 
wild radical or a kind of soothsayer. The Hebrew 
prophets were fearless politicians. Some of them con- 
demned the existing priesthood. They criticized kings. 
They pleaded the cause of righteousness. They with- 
stood the encroachments of the privileged. They stood 
for the rights of the underprivileged. 

We have stressed the function of the church as a com- 
forter. But the church should never be comfortable. 
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It ' should be a crusader. It cannot be true to itself, 
it sits comfortably in an easy-chair of reflection even 
about the deep things of life. Our rural church will 
completely lose its grip unless it can participate in a 
long, vigorous campaign designed to give the people on 
the land both the incentive and the opportunity for 
rightness of life. 

What is the underlying objective of present-day 
rural reform? It is in a way a blind reaching for some- 
thing better, on the part of great masses of men and 
women, most of them living under untoward conditions. 
It is the privilege of the Christian religion to give direc- 
tion to the movement and to define its goal. The place 
of religion in rural reconstruction is to lead in the 
effort toward an adequate rural civilization. From the 
Christian point of view obviously no civilization is ade- 
quate unless it is genuinely Christian. 

Says Professor Cooley, ^Tt should, then, be the aim 
of religious leadership to clarify and illustrate our 
larger human purposes and bind them together as a 
whole.” We now ask the Christian enterprise to under- 
stand, to interpret, to enkindle, and to guide the urge of 
the rural billion for a deeper personal living and a 
fairer social order. 
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¥ he appeoach we have made to the consideea- 
tion of the country church problem may have 
seemed not only long but tortuous, perhaps labyrinthine. 
Why these excursions into economic and social ques- 
tions? Why wander in the fields, while the church 
stands with open doors, as if with outstretched arms 
pleading that we enter within her gates and in the quiet 
of the place set apart for worship there confer about 
the oracles of God? 

Because it is idle to consider the instrument unless 
we know its use. Lamely no doubt, but with good in- 
tent we have been trying to compass the task of the 
Christian enterprise. If the church is to command the 
forces bent on marching toward a fairer social order 
for rural folk, we must have at least a sketch map of 
the territory to be occupied. This we have been en- 


deavoring to make in the two previous lectures that 
have set forth some aspects of the rural problem and 
pointed out some of the agencies and forces on which 
we must rely and with which the church must co-operate 
as she seeks to reform human persons and to transform 
human society. We cannot safely ignore all this ma- 
terial if we are serious in our interest and firm in our 
will with respect to the deepest welfare of the rural 
population. We now proceed to study the church itself, 
as it is and as we would like to see it, a church no longer 
content to be merely a conserving force, but determined 
and prepared to lead the way towai'd a more satisfying 
farm life. 

The Rurae Church Situation 
Statistics do not furnish a final test of the value of 
any spiritual agency, but they cannot be disregarded. 
A few outstanding facts are taken largely from the 
recent admirable study, The United States LooJcs at 
Its Churches i by Dr. Fry of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Fifty-two per cent of the 
rural population belongs to the church while fifty-eight 
of the city population is found in church membership. 
The rural church averages a trifle less than 100 mem- 
bers per church of the age of thirteen years or over — 
and its expenditures are $13.27 per year for each mem- 
ber. The city church averages 433 members and spends 
$21.50 per member. Dr. Fry comments to the effect 
that the contributions in rural churches significantly 
follow the trend of farm values. The number of rural 


churches in the whole country is 167,864; the number 
of urban churches, 64,290. During the past twenty 
years there probably has been an increase in the number 
of rural churches. There are 132,426 Sunday schools 
in rural territory with a total membership of 12,000,- 
000, including officers and teachers. 

Country church leaders have accepted a standard to 
the effect that not more than one church is needed for 
1,000 population; that would seem to be conservative. 
When persons under thirteen years of age and those 
who can probably never be interested in a church are 
subtracted from this reckoning, there would be left, 
speaking optimistically, perhaps 500 adults available as 
church members. But we now have one rural church to 
240 rural people of all ages. There are many communi- 
ties that have four or five churches for each thousand 
people. While the average membership of rural church- 
es is less than one hundred, there are thousands of rural 
churches with less than fifty members. Probably not 
more than half the church membership can be depended 
on for regular attendance or activity. I am informed 
that some detailed studies of many rural communities 
in various regions of the United States indicate tliat, 
if only Protestant, resident, and active church members 
ai'e counted, probably only twenty per cent or less of 
the farmers should be regarded as churchmen. 

The majority of ministers of rural churches receive 
a salary far less than that required for a minimum 
standard of living. Half of them have had an academic 



training less than that of either college or seminary. 
Short pastorates are the rule. There can be no leadex*- 
shipj no aggressive church program, no community 
building, under such conditions. The function of the 
minister reduces itself to preaching a sermon on Sun- 
day, conducting an occasional wedding, and burying the 
dead. ^^Enthusiasm in many of the country churches 
of North Carolina is gone, hope is waning, members are 
leaving, and the churches are dying.’’ ^ 

Denominational competition has not yet run its 
course. It shows itself, not so much in planting new 
churches where they are not needed, as in giving finan- 
cial aid and official countenance to churches that are no 
longer needed. 

Passing now from these few significant facts, we find 
that a frank analysis of the encouraging and discourag- 
ing features the rural church situation was made at the 
North American Home Missions Congress held in 
Washington in December, 1930. A short summary of 
the report of the Commission on Comity and Co-opera- 
tion brought out such statements as these: That one 
community in seven in rural America has no church, yet 
there are three churches to every thousand people in 
rural parts ; in cities there is one church to a thousand 
people. Thus both rural overchurching and under- 
churching prevail. The report calls attention to 
progress in co-operation, through the abandonment of 

^ Ormond, Jesse Marvin, The Country Church in North Carolina 
(Durham, N. C.; Duke University Press). 
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churches due to local situations, the increasing number 
of exchanges of fields, definite adoption of the recog- 
nized principles of comity, the growth of federated, 
community, and union churches now aggregating 2,000, 
most of them in rural places. It is interesting to know 
that since the organization of the United Church of 
Canada over 2,000 formerly unchurched areas are now 
provided with churches. Some of the difficulties in the 
way of adjustment of competitive situations were re- 
vealed, such as divergence in church polity and govern- 
ment, sometimes church doctrine, reaction toward 
rituals, the elusive attitudes of the people themselves 
with respect to loyalty to tradition. It was asserted 
that a serious, even tragic, and yet a remediable hin- 
drance to co-operation is the persistence of home mis- 
sion aid to churches in highly competitive situations 
rather than to those far more useful churches that have 
sole responsibility in the community. 

Attention was called to progress in interdenomina- 
tional organizations and especially to the work of the 
Home Missions Council itself, which among other things 
has worked out a set of comity principles for the town 
and country field that have been adopted by the boards 
of a number of important denominations, and has also 
laid down some principles regarding local adjustments. 
The report makes the very important suggestions that 
the time seems to be ripe for a bureau of survey and 
investigation, permanently at the disposal of church 
bodies for studying nation-wide problems and trends, 
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and for the development of joint-service bureaus and 
activities and the possibility of having an integrated 
staff serving the rural church on behalf of all denomina- 
tions,'. , . 

In an address to the Congress Dr. Brunner, who has 
a recognized position of leadership in scientific and 
sympathetic study of the rural church problem, made 
some assertions that are unquestionably true but some- 
what disturbing to complacency. He said that a recent 
study of more than 150 local areas, including 3,000 
churches wdiich were studied ten years ago, shows no 
betterment in the situation. The open country is about 
half as well evangelized as the village in spite of the 
fact that these open country communities average near- 
ly ten churches each. In general, home mission aid is 
administered to competitive churches. The weaker one- 
church fields are poorly supported and poorly manned. 
The competitive fields have better-trained men and 
larger grants-in-aid. He quoted Dr. Douglass, an 
authority on church federation, as saying that Protes- 
tants almost never co-operate to be reasonable or broth- 
erly but almost always where there is some advantage or 
pressure. Then Dr. Brunner asks, ^‘‘Why does this situ- 
ation continue?” He answers: “It continues chiefly for 
two reasons : In the first place, too large a maj ority of 
our church administrators are utterly unmindful of the 
operation of social forces like enlarging community 
boundaries, shifting populations, and the like. They 
are more concerned with churches than with needs, with 


the problems of organization than with the problem of 
people and areas. In the second place, competition 
continues because, with all honor to the exceptions, most 
denominational administrators wish it to continue or 
lack the courage to deal with competition in any states- 
manlike way.” 

One of the severest criticisms of the present country 
church situation is the financial aspect of overchurcli- 
ing. Roughly speaking, probably 50,000 churches 
would render far better service than the present 160,- 
000 and would cost no more, perhaps less. But effi- 
ciency in service and cost of maintenance are real issues. 
It is fair to suppose that, for example, one strong, ac- 
tive, commanding church in the local community will tap 
even greater resources than will four or five small, 
ineffective churches, provided the people of the com- 
munity feel that the church really belongs to them and 
is indispensable to them. 

I am told that even in some areas where church federa- 
tion has made some headway, the rural churches are 
slipping back because denominations do not yet ^%et to- 
gether at the top” ; and even that officials representing 
denominational bodies centering in the great cities 
ignore the efforts at comity and ‘^^steam-roller their pro- 
grams down over the state,” thus slowing up progress 
in serious fashion. If we had instruments delicate 
enough to weigh even the unconscious motives of men, 
it would be interesting to use them in discovering how 
much of denominationalism springs from the very human 



but not altogether lovely desire for power and prestige, 
both personal and institntionah 

What Is Right with the Rural Church ^ is the title 
of a valuable little book which has scores of illustrations 
of successful rural churches with progressive pastors, 
active laymen, and often communities with co-operating 
churches. Dr, Brunner himself is the author of books 
describing successful rural churches. We must take 
account now of further hopeful aspects of our problem. 

SioNs or Promise 

The Roosevelt Country Life Commission took a stand 
concerning the importance of the country church that 
can be said to mark the launching of a nation-wide coun- 
try church movement. The commission said: 

*‘Any consideration of the problem of rural life that 
leaves out of account the function and the possibilities of 
the church, and of related institutions, would be grossly 
inadequate. In the last analysis the country life problem 
is a moral problem. In the best development of the indi- 
vidual the great motives and results are religious and 
spiritual. The time has arrived when the church must take 
a larger leadership, both as an institution and through its 
pastors,"' 

The first denomination to grasp the significance of 
tliis utterance was the Presbyterian, which set apart a 
man who has come to be one of the foremost American 
prophets of religion in country life, Warren H. Wilson. 

Raiph Felton (Philadelphia, Pa,j Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 1930). 
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At the very beginning he emphasized a parish plan and 
commnnity work, began to assemble churches of ad- 
joining neighborhoods into natural communities, estab- 
lished summer schools for the rural clergy, and through 
this effective department as well as by means of im- 
portant books and stimulating lectures has led in rais- 
ing the problem of the American rural church to a place 
of significant interest. 

At present nearly all the major denominations have 
rural church departments. All over the land there are 
pi’ojects for demonstration parishes, conferences, and 
schools, an increasing and abundant literature growing 
out of the labors of the men in these departments. The 
attitude of two denominations is of special significance 
because both have been essentially urban churches. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in a recent report to its 
national gathering called attention to a number of steps 
that have been taken during the past few years in for- 
warding rural work, and went farther than has any 
other denomination by passing resolutions looking 
toward a rural church foundation. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has for years carried on rural conferences, 
and some of the deepest wisdom and finest pronounce- 
ments concerning the rural church problem have come 
from this source. Last autumn one of the prominent 
periodicals of the Roman Church, The Commonweal^ 
had as the theme of its leading editorial, ‘^^The Problem 
of Problems.” It dealt entirely with the need to 
strengthen the church in rural areas and to help the 
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farmers out of their difficulties, and called efforts in 
this direction a “great crusade,” The editorial closed 
with these words : 


“The Catholic Church must always think of the future. 
And all Catholics, lay as yrell clerical, are the church. 
So far as the United Statek-4s^oncerned, unless the Cath- 
olics of today do really think about the future, and unless 
that thinking leads them back to the earth, there will he no 
roots, there will be no future, humanly speaking there will 
be few Catholic churches in the United States a hundred 
years from now.’’ 

The paper also announced a series of articles “deal- 
ing with many aspects of this tremendous problem.” 

The theological seminaries were tardy in meeting the 
need for specially trained pastors in rural churches, yet 
today there are scores of the seminaries that are at 
least giving attention to this matter, and a few of them 
are grappling firmly with the task of building a course 
of study adequate to the need. 

Some years ago the Federal Council of Churches had 
a committee on the rural church which among other 
activities held a successful rural church conference in 
Columbus, Ohio, and made a pronouncement which was 
pioneering and probably important seed-sowing. In its 


been forwarded ; church consolidations have taken place^ 
and the education of the public to the needs of the rural 
churches has been pressed. Massachusetts a number of 
years ago organized a rural church department of its 
effective Federation of Churches and under able leader- 
ship has carried on significant service. 

For a quarter of a century, both the Young Men^s 
Christian Association and the Young Womeii^s Chris- 
tian Association have carried on work for rural youth 
in a difficult field. They have tried to serve country 
youth without buildings and equipment, while city youth 
find buildings and equipment often elaborate and always 
enticing. 

The Home Missions Council during recent years has 
easily taken the lead among all organizations in the 
United States in studying the rural church situation 
and in challenging the entire American church to give 
attention. 

In the summer of 1908 the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College offered a summer school for country 
clergymen. This was probably the first attempt by the 
agricultural colleges to enter this field and indeed this 
school was perhaps the first in the country to offer 
country clergymen studies in subjects not strictly 
ecclesiastical. A considerable number of schools of this 
sort have now become an accepted part of the offerings 
of agricultural colleges, and recently the University of 
Wisconsin has made it possible for rural ministers to do 
graduate work during short periods. 
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Tlie advance that has been made in methods of study- 
ing rural communities and the relation of the churches 
to them is a notable gain. Today no church pastor can 
give a legitimate excuse for not knowing his community. 
But more than that, fundamental research has been 
undertaken directly on rural church problems by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, and by the 
agricultural colleges with respect to the social structure 
and institutions of rural areas. These operations to- 
gether with the activities of denominational rural 
church departments have given us a large body of 
authentic literature. Thus conditions are well under- 
stood and needed constructive measures are fairly well 
agreed to. 

A few years ago the American Country Life Associa- 
tion devoted an entire session to rural religion, endeav- 
oring, not too successfully, to keep the discussion in the 
realm of the significance of religion in rural life rather 
than on the agencies or institutions of religion; at 
any rate this pioneering organization succeeded in at- 
tracting national attention to the entire question. 
Canada has its rural church problem, and through the 
Board of Home Missions of their United Church has, 
in ways very similar to those we have already described 
for the United States, advanced the cause of the country 
church. It is interesting to know that the movement 
for church union in Canada originated very largely in 
the demand of the farmers of Western Canada for the 
elimination of local denominational competition. 


The great gain of these recent years is a substantial 
agreement by the leaders of the country church move- 
ment on many vital points, such as the function of the 
church to serve all the people of the community, the 
value of surveys to determine actual conditions, the 
need of eliminating the competitive overlapping of over- 
churched areas, the equal need of eliminating neglectful 
overlooking in underchurched areas, the imperative ne- 
cessity of an adequately and specially trained ministry, 
the correlation of the religious interests of the rural 
town and the open country that surrounds it, the in- 
dispensableness of the community parish. Moreover, 
for the pursuit of ends such as these, there is increasing 
co-operation among the leaders themselves. 

In two respects at least there has not been an equal 
gain, and both of these still stand as serious barriers 
to the progress of the American town and country 
church. It is doubtful if a single denomination has as 
yet taken the country church problem seriously, in the 
sense of fully implementing the principles already 
agreed to by its country church advocates, or instruct- 
ing its various boards and officials to co-operate with 
other denominations in vigorous measures for carrying 
principles of comity into practical effect in the local 
parishes. The other failure to gain appreciably is 
found in the attitude of laymen, the unwillingness of mul- 
titudes to ^ve up local connections and join forces with 
other groups. Farm life breeds institutional as well as 
personal individualism. 



This review of the American rural church situation^ 
incomplete and brief as it is, reveals a degree of progress 
and a grasp of fundamental needs that is encouraging. 
Nevertheless, set over against the facts mentioned 
earlier in this lecture, measured by the economic and 
social changes of the American countryside, assessed in 
terms of overwhelming rural needs, faced with the 
menace of a general national apathy about the church 
and even religion itself, compelled to work under the 
shadow of a negligent urbanism— I say, with all these 
considerations before us, the church can ill afford to 
be complacent. The watchmen on the walls are not 
happy. The men at the front are deeply concerned. 
Here are the deliberately chosen words of the man who 
more than any other just now leads the rural church 
forces in a vigorous advance— Dr. W. R. King of the 
Home Missions Council, a native of the state in which 
these lectures are being given. Dr. King says in a 
private letter: 

“The country church is in the greatest crisis of its history 
in America. It is having to make its first great readjust- 
ment in this country due to the re^colntionary changes that 
have taken place in recent years. 

“The country church of yesterday will not serve the 
present day. It must adapt itself to modern conditions 
and situations or rapidly pass out of existence. 

“The country churches were started when the country 
was young. Their organizations, programs, and methods 
of work were laid out in days that are gone and to meet 
needs and conditions that have passed. They served well 
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those times^ but they must now change to meet the new 
age in which we are living. 

“The country church is still needed. It has today as 
great a chance as it ever had. In some ways it has a greater 
opportunity to serve the country people^ and to build up 
real religion and the Kingdom of God^, than it had in 
former days. But it must adapt itself to the new rural 
life.*' 

The Country Pastor 

The minister is the most important factor in the 
effective rural church. We shall discuss the concrete 
work of this man in another lecture, but some principles 
are to be emphasized here. He should at least be the 
equal in capacity of the county agent or the school 
principal. For requisite leadership the local church 
needs a pastor of real talent, of adequate training, and 
of rural-mindedness. In education, in sheer ability, in 
power of leadership, he should be a commanding figure 
in the community. 

In theory the pastor’s function is to preach ; in prac- 
tice he is often something of a chore boy. Neither is 
adequate. The minister is the leader of his church in a 
service to the entire community. He will preach, of 
course ; he will also teach ; he may organize. He will be 
a friend and a true pastor. He will be a wise counselor 
and will have many calls for practical assistance. But 
his inclusive task is to project the essential message of 
the religion of Jesus into all the individual and the 
collective life of the community. 

The preacher should be a specialist or authority. On 
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what? On religion, of course. But what does this in- 
clude? The preacher should be able to give satisfactory 
answers to such questions as. What are the essentials of 
the religion of Jesxi^ What are the necessities in build- 
ing a Christian personal character? What are the re- 
quirements in erecting a Christian local community? 
What are the marks of a Christian rural civilization? 

There needs to be a formulation of the function and 
the technique of the pastor as life counselor, and pro- 
vision for the required training and acquaintance with 
its methods in order that both church school and 
church may supplement the public school and other 
agencies in the ministering of life-wisdom to rural folk. 
The care and the cure of souls is a major privilege of the 
Christian pastor. 

The rural clergyman should have an education suit- 
able for his particular needs, not in any sense of nar- 
rowness but in respect of breadth. He should know the 
rural problem from the angle of the relationship of the 
Christian religion to it. Any course of study or any 
apprenticeship that will give him this knowledge is es- 
sential in his training. The American town and country 
church movement must begin to rid itself of the criti- 
cism, perfectly just, that the country church is inade- 
quately manned. There is need of far more adequate 
provision for the enlistment and the proper education of 
pastors to meet the new ideas of the town and country 
church. Both agricultural colleges and rural depart- 
ments of normal colleges are good but unexplored re- 


cniiting ground for rural pastors. In the agricultural 
college the student presumably will have prepared 
himself in the various aspects of the rural question. In 
the normal college he will have acquired the attitude of 
the teacher. These two assets are quite as important 
for the rural pastor as theology or homiletics. 

The continuing education of pastors requires the co- 
operation of the churches. There must be a passing of 
the assumption too often held by laymen, that when a 
pastor has finished his schooling he is permanently and 
sufBciently educated for his task. Every rural pastor 
should have leave of absence at least every alternate 
summer, for a period of two to six weeks, without loss 
of salary, in order to study at approved summer 
schools. We need basic provision for consistent and 
adequate reading. Lack of libraries is one of the coun- 
try clergyman’s handicaps. 

The question of salary of the rural preacher is one 
of utmost importance and difficulty. It has already 
been said that the country preacher should be as well 
educated and of quite as high caliber as the head of the 
schools or the head of the county agricultural extension 
service. He should be paid sufBciently for release from 
anxiety about his income, that he may be able to build 
up his library and subscribe to periodicals, that he may 
attend conferences and summer schools — to say nothing 
of a reasonable standard of living for his family. The 
main financial difficulties are the competition of small 
churches which if combined could pay a good salary, 




the nnwillingness of farmers to concede a standard of 
living in terms of money income that is above the 
average of farmers themselves, and the question as to 
how far many rural communities are financially able to 
support their church. 

One of the most subtle drawbacks in the rural pastor- 
ate is lack of recognition. Neither theological semi- 
naries, nor denominational officials, nor church boards, 
nor even church conferences pay sufficient tribute to the 
dignity and significance of the permanent rural pastor- 
ate. By most of the seminaries rural pastorates are 
regarded as stepping-stones, laboratories of apprentice- 
ship, or a refuge for the obsolescent. Even in semi- 
naries that are giving attention to the training of rural 
pastors it is doubtful if students who are frankly pre- 
paring for a city pastorate gain an adequate concep- 
tion of rural work. Rural pastors are not the leaders 
in determining denominational or national policies or 
programs for the rural church. At the best the rural 
pastor is isolated, very much “on his own,” rather apart 
from church councils. His problems may be no more 
trying than those of the city pastor, but they are less 
subject to common counsel and encouragement. There 
ought to be a keener esprit de corps among rural pas- 
tors. The country pastorate should be regarded as a 
distinct and highly honored profession with recognition 
of and provision for its special problems, needs, tech- 
niques, knowledges, skills, sources of inspiration. The 
country church must furnish a career to capable men. 


The country pastorate is one to draw out the resources 
of yirile characters and able minds ; strong men can find 
ample opportunity for permanent service. 

The Latman 

When we use the word church we may mean various 
things. “The church” is a world-wide social institution ; 
or it is a particular local organization. Gatherings of 
officials, pastors, delegates, at times represent the 
church to the world; they pass resolutions, organize 
campaigns on behalf of the church. When preachers 
speak either in the pulpit or elsewhere they are supposed 
to speak for the church. After all, the church, local or 
universal, is the body of people who belong to it. The 
laymen are the church. Any leadership of the church 
that fails to mobilize either the opinions or tlie activities 
of the majority of the church members can be only par- 
tially successful. 

Up to the present time such progress as has come in 
the American country church movement has issued from 
the top. It is the result of the vision and devotion of 
a comparatively small group of leaders, the advance 
guard of a better day. One must not do injustice to the 
lay members of those churches in the several hundred 
communities where federations or union or the com- 
munity church have been successful. Oftentimes these 
men and women have surrendered much-loved connec- 
tions, sacrificed sacred memories, and sought in a wide 
Christian fellowship the most effective Christian service 
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for the commmiity. But in the large, the farmers have 
not been alive to the country church problem. 

I see no satisfactory future for the American town 
and country church unless the laymen, particularly 
leading farmers and village business men, take hold of 
this question with as much vigor and intelligence and 
determination as have gone, for example, into the devel- 
opment and maintenance of the great farmers’ organiza- 
tions like the Grange and the Farm Bureau. Perhaps 
the time has arrived for the organization of an Ameri- 
can ^‘^Christian Farmers’ League,” for the fellowship of 
a sort that bands rural laymen together In constructive 
thinking about the Christian way of building rural 
civilization and that mobilizes their capacities and in- 
terests on behalf of Christian progress. 

It is not easy to tell just what eifect the present 
long-continued farm depression is having upon the at- 
titude of farmers toward the church. I quote from a 
private letter : ^^Economic conditions have had a blight- 
ing effect upon the psychology of the rural dwellers 
and few of them have been able to look forward to a pro- 
gram which will lift the community generally.” 

On the other hand, there are evidences that the de- 
pression has driven the naturally religious farmer into 
still deeper religious convictions, though it is increas- 
ingly difficult to support the church as now organized. 
Some interesting reactions from farmers on this point 
will be found In later pages.® 

® See Postscript, p. 2S2. 


Church activities usually have to do with the church 
maintamiug itself internally or with its external affairs 
as an organization. But it is quite possible that the 
largest influence of the church will be found in the atti- 
tudes and activities of its members in their other group 
relationships. For we must think of members of 
churches as individuals who carry their religion into 
other group connections in business, in politics, in 
fraternal organizations. Indeed, if this is not the 
case, the church and the religion which it is supposed 
to foster can hardly become vital in the world’s life. 
The leadership of the local church, therefore, is to 
be found not alone or chiefly in its activities as an 
organization, although it should be most active in 
community life. Its greatest influence comes because 
it has succeeded in informing the minds of its mem- 
bers concerning the ways by which religion may be 
connected with community life and has inspired 
them to carry out into the day’s work and into all com- 
munity relationships that spirit of irrepressible, aggres- 
sive good will which perhaps morfe than any other 
characteristic expresses the mind of Christ. 

The same thought holds with regard to the influence 
of the church in national and world affairs. It cannot 
take the place of other organizations. It may play a 
part as one among them. The church can rarely parti- 
cipate in movements that are essentially political, but 
the body of Christians cannot stay out of politics with- 
out surrender of the very idea of the Kingdom of God. 



The time has come when the church in order to tate 
this leadership^ fully to express itself in our social life, 
and to bring its influence to bear upon the rural prob- 
lem^ must have a national organization of some sort. 
It might be a federation or amalgamation of existing 
agencies, such as the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Home Missions Council, and other bodies. At any rate, 
we need an American town and country church body 
that represents the whole range of impact of the re- 
ligion of Christ upon the personal and social life and 
problems of our rural folk. 

There has been practically no consideration of an- 
other important place of lay leadership, that of ‘^^lay 
preacliing.^^ It is quite possible that herein lies one of 
the main avenues of more fruitful rural church work. 
The subject at least merits thorough study and a meas- 
ure if experiment. There is pressing need of careful, 
authenticated educational service for training lay help- 
ers in the varied activities that the church may foster, 
such as teaching in the church school, the interests of 
missions, and so on. This service will have to be carried 
on by local churches or by state organizations divided 
into practicable districts, but the problem requires co- 
ordinated study, planning, and a propagandizing agency. 
The need for it is even more important relatively than in 
the city. There is in the country less potential leader- 
ship probably, and certainly there are fewer trained lead- 
ers. There could be laymen’s classes in the local church 
as a distinct and recognized phase of continuing educa- 
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tion in the church. There might be larger institutes of 
several days’ duration in the less busy season for the 
farmers. The city-country area might well be the 
region of activity in this field. This whole problem is 
too large and complicated for spasmodic effort ; it 
should be put on a well-organized national basis. 

The colleges can assist in preparing lay leaders for 
the church. At some of our agricultural colleges steps 
have been taken during the past decade to supply this 
needj but these efforts are still inadequate. The gradu- 
ates of agricultural colleges, and especially those who 
attend these colleges for short periods, should be given 
the most inspiring opportunities for getting ready to 
assist in the community work of the local church. 

Normal colleges that are training rural teachers have 
an obligation of the same sort. It is true that the call 
upon the day-school teachers for work in connection 
with the church is adding a burden, but who are so well 
adapted for teaching in the church as those trained to 
teach in the school? 

The ^‘'church colleges” can be of real service. If a 
census of farm homes and rural towns and villages were 
taken for the purpose of discovering how many of the 
men and women living in them had been students at one 
of these church colleges, the number would be astonish- 
ingly large. Doctors, lawyers, business men and their 
wives, many farmers too and farmers’ wives, would be 
found in tliis list. They are material for ^^continuing 
education” under local college leadership. 
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Continuing Religious Education 

During recent years there have been many changes 
in Sunday school methods. The subject of religious 
education has taken on many new phases, but not 
enough has been done in adapting this work to the needs 
of rural communities. Certain church bodies and de- 
voted leaders have attempted to reconstruct the out- 
looks and the facilities for rural religious training and 
for giving rural children and youth a fair measure of 
religious nurture. The material to be used, the training 
of teachers, indeed all of the factors, should be far more 
fully developed with reference to the needs of the rural 
people. We require many places of adequate study and 
experiment in the field of education in religion for both 
young and old in the rural churches. 

In this connection I wish mainly to make a plea for 
a systematic effort to give the American country church 
leadership in the great movement for adult or continu- 
ing education. We are all gradually getting rid of the 
idea that education stops with the schools. Practical 
men have often contended that the schools were out of 
touch with real life and that a man’s education came 
chiefly through his daily experiences. Between these 
two extremes of complete reliance upon the schools and 
of disdain for them, we are finding our way into the 
idea that education must be organized as a continuing 
process through life. We are no longer content to 
systematize teaching in the schools or the colleges, and 
then let the individual drift intellectually as he may in 
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tinguislied from edncation in religion^ the pursuit of courses 
of study in the Bible, in biblical doctrines, in missions, 
theology or comparative religions. It is rather the bringing 
of religious experience— faith,, worship, effort, fellowship 
— ^to bear upon the ordinary, and extraordinary, situations 
of life, in order that one may meet them manfully, hope- 
fully, and helpfully, his outlook enlarged by the conscious- 
ness of oneness which Ms fellow-men everywhere, and his 
energies guided and reinforced by the spiritual forces of 
the universe.” 

Two related needs are thus set before us. The one 
has to do with more effective provision for the educa- 
tion of youth for the religious life, making accessible to 
them the riches of religious experience. This suggests 
more efficient rural Sunday schools, daily vacation 
Bible schools, and the like. The other need is that of 
making the country church the center of a scheme of 
education for both young and old, available throughout 
life, that seeks to measure all the issues of both indi- 
vidual and social life by the standards of Jesus. 

In his lectures on this Foundation three years ago, 
Dr. Ellwood*^ put so cogently the general principle I 
have been trying to state, that I wish to quote a few 
sentences that have a special bearing upon this educa- 
tional task of the 'American rural church. . He saysr 

is evident that in the case of knowledge of physical 
nature a few experts can apply such knowledge and ail 
the people can profit; but in the case of social, political, 

® Bllwood, Charles A., Mau'0 Social Destiny (Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press.) " * ■ 
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and religion knowledge the people themselves most 
of pvogves. we sh.U be able to .how in the 

””^^e1rrs:tnreta5.“eL* bCh vonth and 
adults into Christ’s way of life. 

I must hasten to make clear a conviction that educa- 
tion alone is not sufficient for the human soul. Purpose, 
spirit, attitude, are the heart of a good life. Con 
sion is somewhere in the process of character-buildm^ 
usually an essential step, whatever its form, its mani- 
festatLs, or its symbols, and whether or not always 
consciously recognized by the man himself 
direction or at least accepts the way to the fuU life. 
But education as a method remains indispensable to 
understanding, progress, growth, fruition. 

I should like to propose that a group 
biblical scholars, agi-icultural scientists m the fields of 
technology, economics, and sociology, successful coun- 
try preachers, and able farmers, be set to work to make 
serious attempt to edit a “Farmers’ Bible Commentary, 
designed chiefly as a basis for continued educatmn in the 
churches, of the type that we have just been discussing. 
There is in the Bible not only a wealth of aUusion to 
country life, but the direct application of the teachings 
of some of the prophets, of Paul, and of course of Jems 
himself, to present-day personal and social problems 
of farm people could be made both iuteresting and 

effective* 
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City ahb Couktey Co-opeeation 

There is grave danger that in our zeal for the rural 
church we may aid in creating the impression among 
city populations that we have here something important 
but distant, something half-foreign to urban interests, 
something that seeks aid as a beggar might, a subject 
of philanthropy. We surely must not encourage an 
attitude, all too prevalent in our cities, of neglect or 
of condescension. Farmers no doubt hold some erron- 
eous ideas about the city, although it is probable that 
the farm knows the city better than the city knows the 
fai-m. Farmers too often feel that they have no special 
concern with the scandalous conditions that are repeat- 
edly revealed by investigations in our great cities. 
Cities complain because they are not given their full 
measure of freedom on account of the country vote in 
the legislature. Antagonism rather than co-operation 
characterizes too large a share of urban-rural relation- 
ships. This antagonism is partly ignorance, partly 
clash of interests. 

The need of urban co-operation with the rural church 
should be clearly understood and universally accepted 
by both interests. May I specify in a few particulars.?^ 
The Christian church does not sufBciently follow its 
young members from the country to the city. Can we 
not discover a method by which the young people who 
migrate from one place to another can at once feel at 
home in the new environment? The city church also 
has a ^^stake’^ in the rural chui'ch on account of this 
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constant influx of young people to the city. They have 
been going in by the thousands, even by the hundreds 
of thousands. What happens to them? It is scarcely 
too much to assert that the city church could afford to 
support the country church, as insurance for itself and 
the welfare of the city. 

*'If a due proportion of the wealth of the citj" should 
be wisely used in supplying the needs of the country people, 
particularly in social and religious affairs, it would go a long 
way toward the prevention of serious results for all of 
society. Such help rendered the country by the city could 
by no means be considered a mere charity, but rather as an 
equitable division of benefits because of service rendered. 
It would not be a benefaction but the payment of a debt/' ^ 

The important question of a minimum salary for 
rural preachers has received considerable attention from 
various church bodies, but does not seem to have been 
taken up very seriously by the laity. How to organize 
in America a plan of standard salaries, somewhat similar 
to that followed in countries with an established church, 
is evidently not an easy problem. One may express 
grave doubt whether we shall get ahead very satisfac- 
torily in providing adequate leadership for the Ameri- 
can town and country church until we discover a method 
of applying in practical fasliion the principle of a 
minimum and a fair salary for rural ministers who meet 
reasonable tests of training, capacity, and service. 

“Ormond, Jesse Marvin, The Country CJmrch in North Garo- 
p. 349 (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press). 
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This question might be met better than it is now if there 
were a new type of planning for the church by which 
the town and country church becomes an organic part 
of regional or area church co-operation. If we are to 
eome^ as we should, to a form of planning for the 
mutual interests of city and country by which the small 
and medium-sized cities co-operate fully with the rural 
communities within their trading areas, then the rural 
community parishes should be correlated with the city 
churches in some distinct fashion and on an even basis. 

The establishment of a city-country church area 
should make it easy for Christian farmers and Christian 
business men and wage earners to meet ‘^^around the 
table’’ for the consideration of the mutual problems of 
the service of the churches within the area. It might 
easily lead to helpful discussions of the economic and 
social interrelationships between rural and urban people, 
which after all should be approached and settled on a 
Christian basis. There seem to be natural economic 
antagonisms as well as social cleavages between such 
groups as business leaders of industry, finance, mer- 
chandizing, transport, wage workers, traders (^^middle- 
men”) and the farmers. But there are also basic inter- 
ests in common. Perhaps better than any other agency 
the Christian Church could be the medium of reconcilia- 
tion and co-operation. 

The town and country church should have adequate 
representation in all church movements or other ac- 
tivities designed to forward the Christian enterprise. 
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Rural representation is fundamental in any effective 
country church movement. Both the clergy and the 
laity from the rural churches should not merely be 
invited but almost compelled to participate in (lie com- 
mon tasks of the church. 

City churchmen can discuss with farm churclrmeii 
ways and means of social justice to the farmers. It Is 
not alone in the church that the countryman is over- 
looked. An examination of the personnel of govern- 
mental bodies, of peace agencies, of social reform 
groups, reveals the almost complete absence of the 
names of persons who represent rural interests. Not 
infrequently when there is representation It is not by 
a farmer but by some ruralist keen for helping farmers 
but not himself representative of them. 

The relationships between labor and agriculture need 
much more co-operative and intelligent common study 
than they have ever had before. At first thought their 
interests seem to be completely antagonistic, and in a 
measure they are. The laborer wants cheap food, the 
farmer wants to sell his products for the highest pos- 
sible price. The laborer wants high wages, w’-ages are 
the major factor in the cost of manufactured products, 
while the farmer wants to buy those products as cheaply 
as possible. But it is precisely because of these eco- 
nomic antagonisms, that there is need of a common 
understanding. If it is proved impossible to put dif- 
ferences of interest like these on a Christian basis, then 
we may as well admit that all hope for Christianizing 



econoEiic relationships is purely wishful thinking if not 
sheer sentimentalism. 

The mutual interests of city and country in maintain- 
ing a strong rural church are vital and not sentimental. 
Vital, because of the constant migration from country 
to city, because of the potential leadership for the 
Christian enterprise that lies in country parishes, and 
because only union of country and city interests can 
the Christian enterprise go forward as it should. The 
church does poor service to the rural people if it per- 
mits them to consider onl^’^ their own interests. Farmers 
are citiir.ens of the country. They should play their full 
pfirt in helping to solve many of these public issues. 

The Chb;£stian Message to the Fabmee ■ 

It Is iioliceable tluit while the country church ques- 
tion in the United States has been under discussion for 
nearly a quarter of a century, both discussion and effort 
have revolved largeij^ around such problems as over- 
churching, underchurching, financial support, the educa- 
tion and supply of pastors, the machinery of ecclesiasti- 
cal activity and policy. Weightier matters have been all 
but overlooked. I mean the essential message of the 
church to the farmers, and the leadership of the church 
in combating the major iniquities of our time, in develop- 
ing effective methods of personal character building, in 
meeting the injustices farmers have had to suffer. 

But is there a distinct message to farm folk? 
Farmers, it will be said, need the same gospel as other 


people need. It is not a special, or unique or different 
gospel that farmers need, bnt rather such a presenta- 
tion as appeals to personal and social situations and 
experiences of farmers, which differ from those, let us 
say, of the skilled city workers. 

Let me illustrate. One of the most influential of our 
religious journals has been publishing a series of articles 
on God. The discussion is distinctly a plulosophieal 
approach although two of the three discussors are 
leaders in the field of theology. If we like to think of 
God as still creating, and of man as a worker together 
with Him, what a world of meaning comes to the farmer 
as he sows his seed and reaps his crop. The message 
about God that comes from the rural pulpit will surely 
take account of the farmer’s unique relationship to tlie 
Lord of the harvest. 

The social gospel certainly has to be presented to 
farmers in terms that deal with the society they know. 
We have some ^^social creeds” for farmers, some ^^plat- 
forms” for the country church, but there are very few" 
country preachers who can deal with the questions thus 
set forth. In fact the pronouncements themselves are 
still in very general terms and need implementing for 
practical use in the pulpit. Take the idea of the farm- 
ers’ organization. What are its moral and spiritual 
implications? The answer is a vital one if the rural 
pulpit comes to its full power. I have never seen a 
discussion on this subject on a rural church program. 

One of the most needed and most difficult of all the 



tasks of tlie church is to interpret fundamental truths 
of. religion in consonance with' the- progressiye revek” 
tions of science. I suspect that the future influence of 
the Christian church among farm people will depend in 
no small measure upon its ability to mterpretj.both to 
the mind and to the heart of the farmer, the essential 
truths of the religion of Christ in such fashion that 
they wall illumine, perhaps explain, and certainly ennoble 
the truths of science. For untold centuries the tiller 
of the soil was an empiricist, a traditionalist. The ex- 
perience of the fathers became the wisdom of the chil- 
dren. But all that has changed. The farmers today 
beliere in science — not all of them, but an increasing 
number of them. Tliough they do not believe all the 
scientists tell them! Nor should they. Scientists are 
not infallible. Many of their conclusions of yesterday 
are found untenable today. Presumably much of the 
theory which they proclaim today will be discarded 
tomorrow. But the search still goes on and will con- 
tinue so long as man is man and curious to know all he 
can know about the stupendous thing we call the uni- 
verse. A residuum of new truth is deposited by every 
wave of inquiry and thus the structure of man’s knowl- 
edge is built up through the years. The religious- 
minded educated farmer does not fear science but wel- 
comes it. He believes that this / is God’s universe and 
that he can understand God all the better because of 
what he can discover of the way God works among the 
stars and in the soil and in the mind and heart of man. 



He is committed to the method of science and to the 
scientific' spirit. He seeks the truth that the truth 
may make him free — free from superstition and from 
bondag'e to mere tradition. He believes in a moral and 
spiritual as well as in a physical order and he wants to 
know the laws of both those orders. 

Another item in the message of the rural church tha t 
should be made prominent is the relation of the clmrcli 
to art. By “art” I mean all that is beautiful. Tlic 
ministry of music, the richness of service of wor- 
ship, the beauty of the church and its immediate sur- 
roundings, all have their places. No small share* of the 
rewards in the farming enterprise may be found in a 
lively appreciation of the perpetual art exhibit ar- 
ranged by nature. “No poem so lovely as a tree!” To 
adapt Walt Whitman, the farmer can easily wander off 
by himself, “in the mystical moist night air, and from 
time to time, look up in perfect silence at the stars.” 
But principally should the preacliing interpret the es- 
sential poetry of life. Life itself is an art. Ia?t us 
teach young farmers to be artists in the art of living, 
“Spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,” 

Beyond and beneath all that has just been advocated, 
the rural church needs a renewed dynamic: preaching 
that persuades the farmer, a new evangelism based on 
sound psychology and a full recognition of personal 
Christian privilege, the rehabilitation of true worship, 
the revival of personal prayer life. The newer emphasis 
upon worship in Protestant churches for example should 
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have thorough study by those who are interested in the 
town and eounti-y church, in order that services without 
becoming formal may be enriched in churches, many of 
them plain and bare, with minimum facilities. 

One of the most comprehensive tasks of the Christian 
enterprise among rural people is to mobilize rural 
Christianity on behalf of the Christian solution of world 
problems, both rural and non-rural. The American 
town and country church should develop a large interest 
in Christian work among the populous villages of other 
continents. It should maintain at least its present 
financial interest in foreign missions, but far more im- 
portant is its intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of the workers and the work of the Christian enterprise 
among the underprivileged and often dispossessed 
masses of rural folk in the Orient. Perhaps nothing 
else would so well serve the cause of Christian interna- 
tionalism among the farmers of the world as the con- 
stant and sustained interest of the American country 
church in what we call foreign missions. This Is the 
inclusive message of the town and country churches. 

The Oeganization of the Ameeican Town and 
CotJNTEY ChUECH 

When faced with considerations such as those we have 
been discussing all through this lecture, people are 
prone to divide into two camps : those who are at once 
convinced that the case is hopeless, and those who incline 
to ignore because of sentimental optimism, or who re- 





fuse to face because of some predilections, the realities 
of the situation- Let us hope that a rapidly increasing 
number are convinced of such truths as these : 

1. The maintenance of an adequate rural civilization 
in the United States is an issue of major importance 
not merely to the farming people themselves, but to the 
nation as a whole. 

2. This task is one of great complexity. It calls for 
the best thinking, the utmost self-giving, and the closest 
co-operation of all persons and of all institutions that 
have a genuine and intelligent concern in their country’s 
welfare. 

3. No measures that seek to solve the farm problem 
on economic lines alone will succeed in establishing an 
adequate rural civilization. The opportunity and the 
impetus for rural folk to pursue a developing life of 
mind and spirit is the ultimate goal. 

4f. While it is conceivable that these spiritual ends 
might be gained without participation of the church and 
its allies, yet because the church stands so specifically 
for the deepest values of life, it is at least highly 
problematical whether these spiritual ends can be gained 
outside the church. 

5. At any rate, the essential religion of Jesus does 
offer beyond any other evaluation of human life, both 
the goals and the power for the redemption of indi- 
viduals and of society as a whole from their bondage to 
such superstitions, hatreds, injustices, as mar the lives 
of people. 
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6. The country church in the United States is losing 
ground. It has failed to readjust itself to the rapid 
changes in rural conditions. 

7. All these things constitute a challenge to reor- 
ganization and a summons to co-operative activities. 

In order to meet this challenge I wish to advance a 
series of propositions, not as a complete program, but 
as illustrative of practical and I hope practicable steps. 
With the exception of the first, no attempt will be made 
to argue the point. 

1. Perhaps the sharpest issue in the rural church 
question lies in the relationships between the farm and 
non-farm rural people. At the beginning of the 
present century farmers constituted the large majority 
of the rural population; today they are little more 
than half. Tlien the farmer went to the town 
occasionally and to trade; today he goes there to the 
'‘^lovies,’’ his children to liigh school, and now and then 
he attends the town church. Then the town had an urban 
psychology and socially had few dealings with farmers ; 
today the town realizes its economic dependence upon the 
farmers and in the North at least is more friendly to 
them. 

While the old division fences between town and farm 
have been lowered or obliterated, two new elements have 
entered upon the rural scene. The first is the industrial 
village. The industrial rural village is a factor in non- 
urban areas that needs much more attention than it has 
been getting. Some 4,000 out of the 18,000 villages of 
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the United States are essentially industrial and have a 
population of four million people. Can they be anml- 
gamated into this town and farm relationship A 
second element is the injection into rural areas of nml- 
titudes of urban workers who prefer to live outside city 
limits. They form at present a social no-inan’s land. 
They are out of the city, but of it. They are in tlie 
country but not of it. Moreover, the old farm neigli- 
borhoods have passed as essential social groupings. 
The new elements have not been assimilated. The 
farmers themselves are free to roam, for church as for 
business or pleasure. 

We face then profound changes, indeed we have al- 
ready seen them, in the organization and wmrk of all 
rural social institutions. The pattern of social life takes 
on new forms and colors before our very eyes. Social 
agencies must adapt themselves to the changing pattern, 

2. I see no escape from the conclusion that for effec- 
tive church work the small, independent, open-country 
church is doomed. Nor is the outlook more hopeful for 
the weak, competitive village church. What shall 
be substituted? It is a larger church, sometimes a 
single church, more often a group of co-operating 
churches, belonging both to village and open coun- 
try, and organized in some coherent way for a full 
program of church activity and community service. It 
will be a town-and-country church, and its area of 
activity will comprise the larger parish — prefer to 
call it ‘^the rural community parish.’* The next lec- 
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tlire will stress this theme, but here let me say that I 
regard the acceptance of the rural community parish 
as the most important single item in the rural church 
program in America. 

I should like to propose that in each state there he 
set up as soon as practicable provisional rural com- 
munity parishes. Let this be carried out on a state- 
wide basis. It should be done as a result of co-opei’ative 
studies made by colleges of agriculture, government 
authorities, especially school authorities, and church 
leaders. ■ 

3. There should be an aggressive endeavor to ad- 
vance the rural church movement on a truly national 
scale. Every denomination that has an appreciable 
number of rural churches should have a strong rural 
church department properly led and sympathetically 
and liberally supported. Each department can be 
encouraged to ^^keep abreast of what is known as the 
Vurai problem,’ which, as we understand it, constitutes 
a discovery and an understanding of those forces which 
make it difficult for rural society to maintain standards 
of living, economic, social, moral, and spiritual, that 
make for a Christian civilization.’’ ^ 

The problem of home missions in rural communities 
will remain for a long time to come. There are great 
stretches of country underchurched. With the advent 
of the non-farming rural people there are many new- 
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comers to be attached to the church. Therefore, the 
Home Missions Council should be backed up bj the 
entire church enterprise in its present efforts and en- 
couraged graduaUy to give its chief emphasis to ex- 
tension of the church, both in city and country, into the 
geographical areas and groups of people that are not 
yet within the effective influence of the church. The 
Federal Council of Churches should be heartily sup- 
ported. It should continue its work of research and 
interpretation, but should also expand this work and 
add to it the function of a clearing house between rural 
and city interests. Every state should have a state 
council of churches. One of the leaders of the field of 
church co-operation in America says after nearly 
twenty years’ experience : “I am convinced that the next 
advance in co-operative Protestantism in America is to 
be along the lines of state organization.^ I believe it 
is through the co-operation of state religious bodies 
that we are going to be able to effectively deal with the 
remote parts of the state as well as those near at hand.” 

4. An entirely new possibility has come up over the 
horizon through the recent action of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, when at its general convention in 
Denver last autumn it passed a resolution for the 
establishment of a rural foundation. While no vote 
was taken as to the amount of money to be raised for 
this foundation, the committee which made the report 
to the convention mentioned the sum of five million dol- 
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lars. The purpose of this foundation was stated at 

the convention as follows : 

* *We propose that the fund be placed in the hands of the 
National Council for investment and control^ the income 
to be used under the direction of that body. Such a fund 
will enable our church to project a worthy program with 
freedom from the embarrassments now felt in prosecuting' 
many admirable plans for the furtherances of our work in 
the rural fields. Through it^ staff workers could be em- 
ployed and sustained; adequate salaries guaranteed to the 
clergy at work in the rural fields; proper equipment for the 
work given, and in many other ways such support guar- 
anteed as win prevent many of the heartbreaks that now 
come as worthy work on lame feet or is finally closed for 
lack of leadership, trained workers, and adequate financial 
guarantees and support.” 

5. Every device that is now known or that may be 
invented that will help in getting the co-operation of 
existing and necessary churches and the elimination of 
competing and useless churches should be forwarded 
by every church body and every church official. 
Whether this be accomplished by federating churches, 
consolidating churches, organizing union churches, 
establishing a community church, or simply by securing 
the active co-operation of churches, is of far less im- 
portance than that the main task of unifying Christian 
activities on the basis of the greatest possible efficiency 
in the use of men and money shall be advanced. 

6. We need to invent a method of supervision of 
rural churches that is both highly stimulating and 
democratic. The local churches need encouragement 
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and counsel. It is difficult, because church officials 
charged with this duty are likely to accentuate denomi- 
national interests, emphasize machinery and statistics. 
Supervision should not be so much mandatory as ad- 
visory. It is counsel and not authority that is needed, 
the advice of experts in rural woik. 

There are many fields of Christian work in rural com- 
munities not now covered so far as I know by advisory 
specialists. True, the Sunday school has its counselors, 
but the field that we are now calling continuing religious 
education needs marked leadership as does also the field 
of Christian character building. The art of life coun- 
seling, the technique of Christian community building, 
the training of laymen for church and community 
service, all need specialized leadership. Probably the 
larger denominations can afford to employ men and 
women of this type, but it is highly desirable that their 
work and service be correlated among denominations 
and with some central interdenominational organization. 

7. The theological seminaries have made a great ad- 
vance in the last decade in their offerings to men inter- 
ested in rural work but only the veriest beginning has 
been made. Their full service is not peifoimed meiel^^ 
by offerings to prospective rural pastors. City pastors 
should be trained to understand the significance and the 
main features of a successful American town and coun- 
try church. Research and extension should be aug- 
mented. 

8. Investigation in rural Christian work needs vast 


enlargement and more thorough orgaiiissation. For 
example: There should be a central body constantly 
studying ways which the country church can develop 
a method of leadership in continuing education for rural 
people in such forms as will insure the primacy of a 
genuiiiel}’' Christian interpretation of the personal 
problems of life, of the attitudes of rural people to’ward 
their natural environments, of issues immlved in estab- 
lishing an efficient rural community, and of rural partici- 
pation in meeting national and international problems. 
^^There is a fine field for a real Christian science in the 
investigation and obviation of those ignorances, preju- 
dices, and illusions* those prepossessions of class, race, 
sect, locality and nation, that keep the Golden Rule from 
being even faintly operative in the wider relations of 
life.’’^'. ■■■ . . 

There should be scientific, sympathetic, continuous 
study of all the rural problems of America from the 
Christian point of view. To this end there must be set 
up some recognized tests of wFat a rural Christian 
civilization would be, and then every condition, eco- 
nomic, social, political, must be carefully weighed in 
terms of its probable results upon such a civilization. 
Other ^^projects” for study might be: The ratio of 
salary of the preacher to local income standards and to 
salaries of publicly supported servants and officials ; the 
fiscal capacity of rural communities ; the development of 

® Cooley, Charles Horton, Lifs and the Btndeni (Alfred A. 
Knopf). 
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a standard budget needed to support a standard rural 
church; the need and method of supplementary aid; 
the question whether a minimum salary for the pastor of 
a community parish should not be paid out of some 
common fund; whether supplementary aid may be di- 
vided between farm and village, between community 

parish and the area center. , £ 

I doubt if either the leaders or the rank and file of 
the rural people are aware of the service that has been 
rendered during the past decade by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research in New York City. Both 
in establishing proper methods and in studying sig- 
nificant questions the Institute has made a contribution 
of first importance. But the work of research has only 
begun, and the questions just raised, while im- 
portant as relating to church methods, are all of less 
significance than an understanding and interpretation 
of great economic and social trends among rural people, 
judged in the light of their influence upon the Christian 
way of life and the possible impact of Christian prin- 
ciples upon these trends. 

9. A suggestion worth considering is the inaugura- 
tion of Rural Round Tables, designed to band together 
frequently but with a minimum of organization those 
who wish to have a part in any phase of rural progress, 
with the hope and belief that true conference may clear 
the way to practical integration of conviction and 
endeavor. 

10. We have in America no journal that reaches 


large numbers of farmers which can be said to present 
consistently the larger aspects of the rural problem, 
and certainly none that present the kind of message 
that the church ought to give. It would be a contribu- 
tion of major significance if a way could be devised by 
which authoritative, inspiring, and practical messages 
concerning the work of the Christian enterprise among 
rural people could be syndicated to all parts of the 
country in a fashion to meet the eyes of leading farm- 
ers as well as country preachers. 

11. In general the American town and country 
church needs bigger parishes, bigger preachers, bigger 
salaries. This is not because bigness counts, but simply 
because of the absolute futility of expecting the church 
to take command of the task of building a better rural 
civilization, under the prevailing regime of small weak 
churches, narrow programs, uneducated clergy, beg- 
garly salaries. 

12. I want the church to be the farmer’s chief pro- 
tagonist, I want him to look upon it as his most ardent 
champion in his struggle for social justice. I want it 
to be his spiritual home, where he meets his God, and 
where he finds peace. But also I want the church to 
be the farmer’s chief antagonist. For I want it to con- 
vict him of his sins, to bring him to repentance, to chal- 
lenge every unlovely thing in his personal life, his home 
atmosphere, his community relationships. 


the chhistian enterprise 

TO SUM UP 

Here in America, during the past twenty years, both 
the philosophy and the technique ot a stimng rural 
church have been evolved and are now available. _ To 
validate the philosophy and to implement the technique 
there is now need of: (1) The restatement of a 
glowing Christian message of eternal values for the in- 
Ldual farmer and of social justice and obligation for 
the farm group. (2) Continuous, correlated investiga- 
tion of all significant facts and potent factors that enter 
into the problem of projecting the Christian enterprise 
among rural people. (3) Intimate, planned co-opeinx- 
tion of denominational bodies through national, state, 
area, and local church federations, coundls, and unions. 
(4j A widespread, inclusive, and aggressive organization 
of Cliristian fanners that will grapple with tiie ques .ion 
of making religion a major force in rural life, with the 
same vision and earnestness that have commanded any 
other rural reform. (5) A persistent^ campaign o edu- 
cation of farmers both within and without the church 
as to the fundamentals of Christian character and the 
basic principles of a Christian rural social order. (6) 
The projection of the principles and in pneral the 
method of Christian rural work into the Orient, on the 
basis of co-operative participation in the common prob- 
lem of leading the people on the land into a more ade- 
quate rural civilization. (7) The enlistment, the pinper 
education, and the strong support of a rural nnmstry 
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that in both West and East shall win for rural folk a 
more* abundant life of body, mind, and soul. 

Wliat sort of church can fulfil such a commission as 
we have assigned to It and so command the rural ad- 
vance ? 

It must be a church united for action, so co-operative 
in its separate parts that they move on with a measure 
of statesmanship and consistent policy to common 
ends. 

It must be a studying church, that is constantly 
digging for facts, discovering trends, appraising needs, 
adjusting itself readily to new methods and to emer- 
gencies. 

It must be a character-building church, not content 
with merely drawing people within itself, but satisfied 
only wiien it has inspired and taught both those within 
its fold and those outside the essential elements of 
worthy living. ■ 

It must be a community-serving church, living not 
unto itself, but ministering to all within its I’each, 

It must be a worshiping church, that brings to all 
w^ho enter its portals that peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

It must be a church ‘^keen for the Kingdom,’^ holding 
an abiding conviction that an adequate rural civilization 
is one in which the very heart of the message of Jesus 
is demonstrated in daily work and life. 

It must be a church with a passion for the dispos- 
sessed and it must care more for the great masses than 
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for any others. It must be a church proud to be recog- 
nized because it preaches to the poor the gospel of a truly 
abundant life on earth; because it heals those who are 
broken-hearted by reason of sorrow or apparent defeat; 
because it preaches deliverance to those who have been 
captive to their own sins or the “sms of society” ; because 
it gives recovery of sight to those who have been blind to 
the everlasting love of God their Father, to their own un- 
worthy thoughts, and to their own un-Christian deeds 
to their fellow-men ; because it sets at liberty them that 
are bruised by the buffets of untoward circumstances; 
because it proclaims the present year, whether a time 
of prosperity or of depression, the acceptable year of 
the Lord and his work for the great multitudes of the 
children of men. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY PARISH 


T here are students of rural affairs who minimize 
the significance of the local rural community on 
the ground tliat with modern communications it wll be 
impossible to set boundaries to the local interests and 
activities of farmers. But in the main, rural sociologists 
hold the opinion represented in the following statement 
by Dr. Sanderson : ^ 

**Th!s inherent social strength of the rural community, 
the fact that the community Is relatively permanent, and 
the appreciation that only through community effort may 
rural people realizie their natural desire to enjoy some of 
the advantages of cities, force the conviction that the 
community must be the primary unit for the organization 
of rural progress.” 

One of our agricultural journals recently pubHshed 

^ Sanderson, Dwight, Ths Farmer and Mu Cammmit$ (Hew 
York; Hercourt, Brace & Co.). 
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a plan “to lay out a district in a typical rural com- 
munity with a small non-railroad village as a center, 
and to bring to bear on this group ail the creative and 
constructive social and educational influences, aiming 
to evolve a richer and more abundant individual and 
community life.” 

Boundaries of the rural community cannot be fixed 
arbitrarily or finally. There already exist trading com- 
munities and school communities and health service com- 
munities. Dr. Sanderson says that probably the local 
community will build around appropriate rural institu- 
tions such as the school and the church. Farmers or- 
ganizations like the Grange and some types of co-opera- 
tives have always relied heavily upon their “locals. We 
are advancing into a period of scientific study, and I 
hope of reform, with reference to local government. 
One of our great tasks in rural America is to refashion 
strong local units of political society. The Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission stressed the community idea 
with special reference to the open country; we are now 
obliged to include the village and the town, and are 
thinking in terms of town-and-country communities. 

In previous lectures we have endeavored to describe 
the rural problem, to indicate the more significant rela- 
tionships of religion to movements for rural reconstruc- 
tion, and to suggest some steps by which the American 
town and country church may gain leadership in rural 
affairs. If the emphasis we have just given to the local 
rural community is sound sociology, as I think it is. 


we will need to explore its meaning for the rural church. 
Doubtless tlie local church has received due deference 
in American Protestantism, but it has been supported 
largely for its own sake, not with reference to its place 
in strengthening the community idea. We have numer- 
ous churches within a community but few community 
churches. 

Movements for country church improvement have 
been going on for tliirty years and have recognized all 
along the necessity of eliminating superfluous churches. 
The state of Maine many years ago attempted an inter- 
denominational approach to this problem. Massachu- 
setts, through its State Federation of Churches, was 
one of the earliest to accomplish federation of rural 
churches. The community idea was implied rather than 
argued, because the New England ‘^tow'n’’ is the nearest 
approach we have had to a true local community. 

A Bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches two or 
three years ago contained this pregnant paragraph; 

“In the last analysis, the co-operative Christian move- 
ment in America succeeds or fails at its point of contact 
with the local community. If actual churches, made up 
of real folks with the common human weaknesses (which, 
alas, church membership does not wholly eliminate!), 
cannot get together in actual co-operative life and service, 
then they who work on national programs and who elaborate 
larger philosophies labor in vain.” 

This statement takes us to the kernel of the question 
of a successful and commanding town and country 


church— the local community. No success here, none 
anywhere. No unity here, none anywhere. No leader- 
ship here, none anywhere. AH the councils, boards, 
secretaries, conferences, resolutions indeed labor in vain 
unless the local community is led by a church that is 
strong, efficient, aggressive, helpful. I am convinced 
that the rural community parish is the central feature, 
the indispensable accompaniment of the effort to mate 
the church a dominant factor in rural life. 

There is no authoritative definition of a rural com- 
munity parish but it may be said to be a local geo- 
graphical area, often comprising open country only, 
but usually including a village or town, in which the 
Christian enterprise is organized and acts substantially 
as a unit. 

At the present time there are two important move- 
ments in which the community idea is applied to the 
country church — the Community Church Movement 
and the Larger Parish Plan. There is no occasion here 
to dwell upon the details of either of these; literature 
about them is abundant. But it is worth while to indi- 
cate the principles they profess. 

With respect to the community church some quota- 
tions from an authoritative publication outline these 
principles and announce a sound philosophy of country 
church development. 

“The community church movement is at present domi- 
nantly rural. Of the 1,296 churches, 1,066 are in villages 
of 2,500 population or less, or in the open country. Of 
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the remainder^ 114 are in towns of 2^5011 to 25,00-0 and 
116 are in cities of more tliao 25,000* More than eight j- 
two per cent of community elmrches are roraL** 

**Tlie two fundamental features, then, of all cominii- 
nily churches are that they substitute the eommuiiitj for 
the sect as their primary basis of organ! 2 a tloui and purpose 
for dogma as their principle of eohesion.*' 

“The community church does not exist to serve Its 
community; It exists to express the cominiinity life; to give 
the community the means of ser%’iiig itself* 

“If once the church and its leadership thoroughly identi- 
fy themselves with the eommunity so that this becomes a 
major presupposition of all thinking and planning, the 
specific problems eoiicerniug community rciationships will 
largely solve themselves.’" 

“In fact, its eommimfty relationships are In a broad 
sense a part of its program of adult re-education in the 
moral and religious implications of living together.*’ 

“The future of religious education in rural ilmerica lies 
with the community organixatimi of religion.” 

“The new principle is that of organising communities 
for the expression, cultivation, and propagalioii of religious 
ideals and the spiritual life. Ideally, and In some few 
places actually, every individual in the community is in- 
cluded.” » 

The community church idea owes much to Canada, 
The fanners of the western provinces made up their 
minds some years ago that they could not afford to 
maintain competing local churches and proceeded to 
unite them. This was the beginning of and perhaps the 
largest contributing factor to the establishment of the 
United Church of Canada* 


® Piper, BavM R., €hm€h 0 M (Chicago: WiOett, 
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The Larger Parish Plan as we now know it probably 
had its origin in Michigan, where Rev. Harlow S. MjIIs 
twenty years ago organized the Benzonia Community 
Larger Parish. At that time Mr. Mills laid down the 
basic principles of the idea and these still persist as 
representing the general philosophy of the movement. 
Briefly put, they are as follows : The real object of the 
church is to servo the people and to give value received. 
It must serve all the people. It must serve all the in- 
terests of the people. The village church must be re- 
sponsible for country evangelization ; to do this it must 
be a community church. 

The present development of the larger parish plan 
may be credited largely to Dr. Malcolm Dana, who for 
the past decade or more has been at the head of the 
rural department of the Congregational Council. The 
following abbreviated descriptions of the larger parish 
plan are taken from The Larger Parish Plan, by Dr. 
Dana; 

“Town and country realize their interdependence and 
co-operate in securing for each other equal social, economic, 
and religious privileges. , . 

“Communities, neighborhoods, and churches pool their 
resources so that together they can obtain a ministry, pro- 
gram, and equipment which no one of them might get alone. 

“People of different races and creeds associate together 
in a religious fellowship where churches include all and 
none, and subordinate doctrinal tests to those of 
Christian discipleship. 

“Ministers and peoples formulate and administer plans 
and programs by means of a Larger Parish Council com- 
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posed of delegates representing every co-operating neigli- 
borliood and cliiircii. 

, ‘'A multiple ministry of trained specialists with a depart- 
mental work seek to discover^ mobilize, train, and use local 

leadership. 

. ^^Serviee Is rendered over areas as well as churches 
reaching out with a maximum effort to minister to every 
person living in the open country. 

^"Selfish interests are forgotten and churches co-operate 
ill putting first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness 
over the entire countryside/’ 

It is not entirely clear what differences in practice 
w^oiild ensue if all the principles of each movement 
should become operative, say in adjoining parishes. 
The apparent indispensables in both are a local area of 
religious work that conforms to a potentially commu- 
nity-conscious group of people, and integration of re- 
ligious activities within the area for all the people and 
ideally by all the people. 

The rural community parish does not necessarily call 
for but one church within its borders. The number and 
composition of the population, topography, all that is 
involved in the practical situation, are factors in de- 
termining the number of churches. Some sectarian 
differences cannot at present be composed, others for 
good reasons need not be discarded. There arc deep- 
seated loyalties to be deferred to. In some regions 
endowed churches are an issue. 

There seem to be two principles to be invoked in de- 
termining the number of churches that can be main- 
tained in a given community, one economic and the 


other spiritual. No community should attempt to sup- 
port a larger religious establishment than is justified 
by the real needs of the people, while the tradition that 
the needs of the people demand numerous sectarian 
divisions should be reduced to lowest terms. On the 
spiritual side, anything that savors of denominational 
rivalry, anything that stands in the way of church 
efficiency in terms of community service, anything that 
prevents complete co-operation of the Christian forces, 
should be eliminated, because if remediable it is essen- 
tially un-Christian. 

The opinion was expressed in the previous lecture 
that the small, independent, open-country church must 
pass. But the rural community parish does not demand 
that all churches in the open countr}- must be given up. 
If there is a complete breakdown of the barriers and 
antagonisms that have often separated tlie people of 
the village or the small town from the farmers, it is 
possible that the farmers would join heartily in main- 
taining a church, or, if necessary, two or three churches 
in the village or town center of the rural community. 
On the other hand, the more widely the service of the 
church can be carried directly to the people near their 
homes, and in their neighborhoods, even under modern 
conditions of transportation, the more effective the 
work is likely to be. Hence, frequently the small open- 
country church will be maintained as part of a delib- 
erate plan, for it may be needed to meet neighborhood 
requirements. But if so these open-country churches 


should not be merely opportunity stations. They 
should be the nuclei of neighborhood religious life — 
centers of worship and of religious education. They 
must justify their existence. The co-operation of 
churches is more important than union, except as failure 
to unite may preserve churches useless to the com- 
munity. One value of the community church lies in the 
fact that it allows its members to retain their historic 
religious convictions, but to unite for fellowship and 
service in a strong self-sustaining community institu- 
tion. 

There can be no effective town and country church 
if the farmers themselves do not feel at home or if they 
have only a minor part to play. They do not want a 
church which in the best sense they cannot help manage. 
This is fundamental. No effort to bring the farmers 
into village or town for church purposes will ever suc- 
ceed in reacliing more than a fraction of the farmers 
or in guiding the rural community, if it allows the 
village to dominate. We must prepare ourselves, how- 
ever, for accepting the prophecy that, broadly speak- 
ing, the effort of small, independent, numerous, open- 
country churches to maintain themselves in any com- 
manding position is doomed. We are rather to seek a 
town and country church based on the fact that the 
town and the farm interests are mutual. 

The numerical size of a local church is of consider- 
able importance, A compact, good-spirited, working 
membership of one hundred or less will make a worth- 
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while church. But lower maintenance costs, higher 
quality of pastor, greater availability of lay leadership, 
wider variety of service, are probable accompaniments 
of a somewhat larger church. The rural community 
parish will usually provide a church of requisite size. 
On this question of size a competeiit investigator has 
this to say: 

author believes that the average minister will be 
able to do his best work and achieve the largest results with 
a single rural organization of from three hundred to hve 
hundred members. Under normal conditions such a mem- 
bership would be able to furnish ample ministerial support 
and enough leaders who could be used effectively to do 
the work of the church.” ^ 

The development of the community spirit, the main- 
tenance of the community idea, the elimination of petty 
cliques, are other indispensable requisites of the town 
and country church. An advocate of the educational 
emphasis in church work says : 

‘‘Every Christian church should seek earnestly to break 
down the barriers separating social groups and to build in 
their stead a community.” “This development of the com- 
munity consciousness is essentially the task of adult edu- 
cation. Men must be led to reach across the barriers which 
separate them and seek, first of all, to understand each 
other.” ^ 

We must not ignore the significance of the rural 

® Ormond, Jesse Marvin, The Country Church in Worth Carolina 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press). 

^ Winchester, Benjamin S., The Church and Adult Education 
(New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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community parish as a practical aspect of sound social 
organization. It is not only a wise device for 
strengthening the church; it is an important contribu- 
tion to that method of stabilizing rural society that 
gives more promise than any other. We seek to erect 
closely-knit rural communities in which all individuals 
and all groups feel at home and become psychologically 
one large family. We want community loyalty, com- 
munity patriotism, community co-operation. 

Nearly all students of present-day country church 
work would agree with this strong presentation of the 
importance of unifying religious work in the local com- 
munity. 

‘‘If the town and country church is to continue to 
occupy, or to recover its place in the religious life of the 
nation ; if the rural church is to maintain that spiritual 
potency that will enable it to lift mankind in the future as 
in the past ; if it is to continue as the source of the stream 
of life, to replenish and purify our growing cities; then 
it will require that our church administrators shall proceed 
on some such strategy as is here outlined to meet the 
situation. Independent action must clear the way for 
kingdom advancement; religious social control must be 
substituted for institutional self-interests.'' ® 

As a practical step it would be advantageous if an 
entire state could be mapped into provisional local com- 
munities. If the country church forces would take the 

® Composite Administmtim Report of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
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lead, it is quite to be expected that the educational and 
other public agencies would co-operate, for they would 
sympathize cordially with a vigorous effort to seek a 
correlated, unified Christian enterprise in the local rural 
community. 

The Church at Work 

I shall not attempt to provide a detailed program 
for the town and country church at work, but wish 
merely to call attention to some outstanding problems 
that usually get too little attention in the local church. 

So many ^"^surveys” have been made that both farmers 
and officials are inclined to call a halt. But it cannot be 
said too strongly that if the town and country church 
is to succeed it must know its community. Hence in- 
ventories, surveys of situations, made intelligently and 
carefully, and kept “up-to-date,” are indispensable. 
The technique of such studies is well understood. In 
the last analysis what we want is a community self-study, 
with such expert aid as needs to be called in. 

Emphasis must again be laid upon the work of lay- 
men. There is plenty of “church work” done by 
church members. It is a poor sort of church that does 
not have a half-dozen organizations connected with it 
in which adult men and women as well as young people 
are active. Church sociables, missionary societies, 
“ladies’ aid,” Christian Endeavoi' — there is ample ma- 
chinery. Unfortunately no small proportion of these 
activities are merely activities. That is to say, while 


they may be necessary, even desirable, there is constant 
danger that they will become mechanized, and still 
greater danger that they will absorb time, energy, devo- 
tion that should go into a wider range of vital service 
for the people of the commnnity. For there are two 
outlets for the activities of laymen that ought not to 
be dissociated, service for the church itself as an organi- 
zation and deliberately planned effort to apply religion 
to community activities. 

It is not to be expected that all members of any 
church will be of equal devotion or intelligence or skill 
in community work. One wonders if there cannot be 
devised some method by which the most effective mem- 
bers of the church may be banded together in some 
special fellowship for study and for service. 

There are some who do not hesitate to consider the 
value of a pastorless church. One of the wisest and 
most thoughtful of our leaders in the Church Federa- 
tion Movement says in a personal letter : 

“It is assumed that, if a church cannot hold a preaching 
service, it can do nothing. But a church with only ten or 
twelve members could do far more by meeting simply to 
pray and list individuals to study cases and do per- 
sonal work. Such scattered hands, using the radio for 
sermons, and preparing for occasional visits of the staff 
of a larger parish,’ might redeem the countryside. In 
the Southern States especially this suggestion might prove 
fruitful/* 

A development with large possibilities that has re- 
ceived comparatively little study, consists in the or- 


ganization of young people’s churches, not as inde- 
pendent organizations hut as a part of the church itself. 
Young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four can be set to work studying various aspects of the 
church enterprise, and managing certain types of 
service both within the church and for the community. 
There ought to come out of it an entirely new interest 
and capacity for permanent leadership. We need a 
vigorous and stimulating rural “youth movement,” anc 
the church might well lead. For the sake of both church 
and community, the enlistment of young people m ac- 
tivities which they can largely manage has great 
promise. A serious difficulty at present is the demand 
upon young people that comes from the schools and 
allied activities. 

It will be recalled that one of the principles enunci- 
ated both by the Community Church and the Larger 
Parish Movements is that the work of the church should 
he for aU the people of the community and by all of 
them. This is a hard saying in practice. The country 
church, like many city churches, is often merely a 
private religious club ; it should be a like-minded gi oup 
of people endeavoring to be of help to everybody within 
reach. To make the town and country church a 
genuine success it must seek to interest and influence 
everyone in the community, not chiefly to secure sup- 
port for the church financially, but in terms of a co- 
operating fellowship seeking to apply the gospel of 
good will to the interests of all. 
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The perennial problem of the church as a social 
center emerges at this point. The question has never 
been settled even theoretically. The sociable alliances 
of rural people are more divided than they have ever 
been before. Doubtless the country church cannot set 
itself up as the chief social agency of the community, 
but it can as a natural part of its activities so instigate 
and inspire activities that it becomes the natural setting 
for a large share of the socialized community life. To 
accomplish such an end with any measure of success the 
church needs as a part of its equipment a community 
hall or house. 

We have already considered the possibility of organ- 
izing urban-rural areas in which each local community 
in the area becomes part of a general plan of co-opera- 
tion in spirit and action. The importance of doing this 
is put so well by one of our leading American rural 
sociologists that I quote liim again : ^ 

*'The day of rural isolation is past. Any effort to segre- 
gate rural from urban life is a vain attempt to stem the tide 
of progress. There are values in urban civilization which 
when rightly used will make rural life much more con- 
genial, as there are values in country life which are essen- 
tial to the happiness, health, and sanity of our increasing 
city population. Increased contacts with cities means a 
larger life for rural people. Nevertheless, owing to the 
relation of successful agriculture to the land, there will be 
a greater permanency of rural locality groups, and rural 

® Sanderson, Dwight, The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and 
Urban Groups (Chicago: University of Chicago Press). 
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people will find a satisfaction in f 

tlieir own local communities whicli will not be filled by tl e 
broader but less personal associations in the urban centers. 
The progress of rural civilization depends upon the extent 
to which its people obtain the advantages of urban associa- 
tions and yet remain loyal to the fundamental values of 
farm life and to promoting the socialization ot their local 
communities.” 

The greatest difBculty in the way of realizing any 
such ideal as this lies in the city itself. There is reason 
to believe that the attitude of the resident of the viUage 
or town toward the farmer is rapidly changing There 
is not much evidence that the attitude of the city people 
toward country people has changed very much. A 
change in this attitude, for the sake not alone of the 
town and country church, but of the church as a whole, 
is more likely to be accomplished by the urban-rural 
church area than in any other way. A whole cluster 
of rural community parishes located in the trading 
area of the city may thus have the friendly co-operation 
of the city churches. In areas such as these perhaps 
the church can help to enHst rural-serving physicians, 
lawyers, business men, social service workers. If we are 
to get ahead in social self-direction, the attitudes of 
professional men as well as of organizations and insti- 
tutions must be radically changed with reference to the 
relationship between city and rural groupings. So far 
as organization can aid this concept of urban-rural 
areas, the central city will regard itself as merely the 
normal center of a natural social region in which it has 


both privileges and obligations. Thus prejudices can 
be broken down and genuine good will established. 

The financial aspect of these rural community par- 
ishes calls for far more attention than can be given 
here. It is probable that a majority of rural com- 
munity parishes^ properly organized and led^ could 
support themselves^ especially if they are on a town and 
country basis. However, we must find a way to guar- 
antee what might be called a standard rural church, and 
if this standard rural church cannot be maintained be- 
cause of the relative financial weakness of the com- 
munity, help must come from outside. In this event 
we should invoke the principle of organic interest, and 
regard the local church as a cell in a larger structure — 
the Christian church — which, for the sake of the larger 
organism itself, cannot be allowed to decay or lapse. 
There may have to be outside help for home missions 
work in rural places, that is efforts to reach unchurched 
areas or groups. There might well be an enlargement 
of the services of specialists in town and country church 
work, who can assist both pastors and laymen in main- 
taining the best methods, a source, too, of inspiration 
coming from outside the parish. 

You will recall that one of the principles enunciated 
by Mr. Mills in his Larger Parish Plan was to make the 
church give value received. The following comment 
by Dean Ormond'^ emphasizes this point: ^Tf the 

^ Ormond, Jesse Marvin, op. cit, 
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church were duly magnified by its rural constituency, 
it would be more adequately supported.’’ The church 
must convince the people of the rural community that it 
is indispensable to them. 

We can make but scant reference in these lectures to 
the vital subject of education in religion. It is a theme 
in itself for a course of lectures, and what is of more 
consequence, for the close study and earnest endeavor 
of the local church. There is an old phrase now some- 
what out of fashion that expresses the character of the 
problem — “Christian nurture.” Perhaps failure to give 
this matter more attention in this discourse may be 
partly atoned for by asserting that there is no other 
aspect of the function of the local church more nearly 
vital than this. 

Continuing Education 

Because another phase of religious education is newer 
and almost equally important I do wish to call your at- 
tention to some local applications of the subject of 
continuing religious education. You will recall that 
this phase of continuing education is based on the belief 
that the Christian enterprise has a function in continu- 
ing education for the entire community. This function 
lies in so dominating the mind of the community that 
ideally everyone in the community is always seeking 
rightness and justice in every move. This is not a 
question of church authority or a matter of personal 
criticism or a hunt for scandal, but a steady pervasive 
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influence that keeps people keyed to the central issues 
of life. 

Continuing religious education is not propaganda, 
nor doctrine, but frank, open study and discussion of 
how to realize the principles of Jesus in actual life and 
ill all its relations. It deals with economic, political, so- 
cial, moral issues as they appear in individual lives, in 
the community, in the state, in the nation, in the world. 
This work needs correlating with the Sunday school be- 
cause it should be pressed particularly in those 3rears 
between fifteen and twenty-five, that are the most plastic 
and formative. It ties up with life-counseling, and thus 
has to do with public schools and voluntary organiza- 
tions, like boys’ and girls’ clubs and Boy Scouts. It 
should co-operate with farmers’ organizations and the 
co-operative extension service. 

What are some of the subjects that might well be 
included in a plan of continuing education led by the 
town and country church? There is education in 
preparation for family life. This objective tends to 
sum up in a natural way and give point to the very 
difficult and delicate, but all-important, questions that 
are involved in social hygiene, sex education, and many 
other aspects of the moral life of the people. The 
church may not necessarily be charged with the full 
responsibility for this task, but it can hardly dodge its 
obligation. The church can assist materially in the 
education of parents with respect to family religion and 
the religious training of the children. The co-operative 


society in its principles and in its successful practice is 
to such a surprising degree an effective demonstration 
of Christlikeness, that it may well be studied in the 
church. 

There are aspects of cultural education which the 
country and the country church can foster. There is a 
wide range of culture among farmers. We still find the 
^^ick/’ the bore, crudeness, vulgarity. We also find 
refinement, genuine culture. There are thousands of 
country gentlemen and gentlewomen who do their day’s 
work with both hands and brain. It has been said that 
perhaps the most appreciative group of radio music 
listeners are the farmers of Iowa. The church should 
foster sound culture. Culture is appreciation of the 
good and the true and the beautiful. Culture may grow 
out of daily work, out of the immediate environment. 
Literature, art, nature, music can be made to yield 
spiritual fruitage. 

A friend of mine now in his ^^eighties,” and for his 
entire life connected with rural matters, said in a letter to 
me last winter apropos of the present situation : am 

satisfied that in order to exert the greatest beneficial 
influence upon rural life, we need to emphasize the com- 
mercial side of it with less emphasis, and to enlarge 
upon values that cannot be expressed by the dollar 
mark. It is only in this way that we can carry comfort 
and hope and satisfaction to the people who must carry 
on in rural communities, and make their influence felt 
in a way that will ennoble, beautify, and enlarge the 
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most valued opportunities attached to the land.’^ It 
was particularly interesting to have liim go on to say : 

spite of all the discouragements that have recently 
come to the farmer in connection with farm life, if I 
were to start again today, with my information and my 
ideals, I should attach myself to farm life as an occupa- 
tion*” 

Some principles of method in continuing education 
are suggested by the following quotations : 

'‘'If the Bible and history and science could be presented 
in the natural way, in the form of concrete situations 
similar to our own, we should then see our present problems 
illumined by past experience and our faltering feet more 
easily would find their way.” "But the complete utilization 
of fellowship in the work of teaching is found in the project 
method.” "This method of teaching, and learning, is as 
elastic and interesting as life itself* It is life, indeed; a 
life situation or problem out of which it is proposed to 
derive educational values. It is a device for making social 
effort count for the realization of social ends.” ^ 

Special emphasis should be placed upon the discus- 
sion method of continumg education. People learn 
from reading, from observation, conversation, debate, 
but organized discussion is still too little utilized. It 
is not difficult to arouse discussion, but it is an art to 
get the best out of it. For good results there should 
be provided authoritative data gained from those who 
have made a scientific study of the subject. These data 

® Winchester, B. S., The Church and Adult Education (New 
York; Harper & Bros.). 
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Should he supplemented by the actual experience of the 
people themselves. There must be leadership m discus- 
Ln and this leadership must be more or less prepared, 
not merely voicing prejudices or depending upon the 
spur of the moment. Discussion easily becomes diffuse, 
vLilates prejudices, is sidetracked into minor issues 
The results of the discussion should be conserve _ 
that “something is done about it” or at least so that the 
conclusions of the group become clarified if not formu- 

many ways the church is one of the very best 
forums of discussion for the town and country com- 
munity, because it is in the church that the grounds 
of society can best be enunciated. It is profitable to 
discuss, let us say, the technique of economic improve- 
ment; it is far more important to consider the real 
human ends and purposes of economic improvement, 
is not to be supposed that the church will take over the 
problems of farm improvement or of economic co-opera- 
tion, or political differences, but it will seek to get the 
community to study carefully and continuously the 
larger and more vital human aspects of all these ques- 

I have long waited for some denomination to take 
the lead in encouraging its country preachers to pro- 
vide a means by which their sermons could be discussed 
by the congregation. A vast deal of preaching is nearly 
useless, not so much because it is not good preaching as 
because there is no opportunity for the people them- 


selves to meet the preacher on the common ground of 
trying to understand all the implications of the sermon 
and thus to assimilate them to their own thinking. 

Many of the best opportunities of the church in con- 
tinuing education lie less in formal analytical study 
than in vital suggestion, in seed sowing, in the planting 
of formative ideas, in directing attitudes, changing 
points of view. Thus men and women, inside and out- 
side the church, sometimes consciously, probably more 
often unconsciously, will learn to make Christian ideas 
the basis for their decisions. 

For effective continuing education under the auspices 
of a town and country church, a library is all but in- 
dispensable. Hence it is highly desirable that the 
church maintain a library of books and periodicals 
covering the problems of personal and community life, 
and broad human interests as well. It should be a work- 
ing, effective library, not merely a collection. It would 
supplement a public library if there be one in the com- 
munity, especially in the fields of interest very likely 
not stressed in the small public librai-y, and in case 
there is no public library the church library might well 
serve as such. 

Is it not clear that we sorely need a ^^church school” 
in the countryside that really educates in the field of 
applied Christianity? 

The Message to the Rueal Community 
The central feature of the message of the local 
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church is the perennial need of renewing the thirsting 
human spirit with the waters of life. If the rural 
church does not have or cannot successfully proclaim a 
message that clearly reflects for the present age the 
mind and heart and sacrifice of Jesus, it would better 
surrender any merely humanitarian service to other 
social agencies. But the message that persuades or 
compels men to deep-seated aUegiance is not a simple 
matter. There are significant implications for the rural 
church that are sometimes overlooked. May some of 
these be recited here, merely as suggestive of the im- 
portance of making the Christian message practically 

effective among rural people? 

The church must meet and deal with the controlling 
ideas of farmers and try to change them, if they need 
to be changed, to truly Christian ideas. Farmers more 
sharply perhaps than urban dwellers are divided into 
adherents and non-adherents of the church. In the 
great westward migrations of the nineteenth century 
the farmers took their churches with them. The church 
was a rallying point, a neighborhood center. The little 
church and the little school were marked characteristics 
of at least mid-western settlement. This brought great 
loyalty to the church and an acceptance of its teach- 
ings. But a large proportion of the farmers never 
were in the church, and this status was accepted on both 
sides as one of those arrangements that is natural and 
apt to be permanent. 

Perhaps for this reason religion came to be rather too 
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exclusively associated with the church both for those 
within its folds and for those without. Traditional 
theology persists longer in the country than in the city. 
The individualism of the countryman has displayed 
itself not seldom in ways of unpleasantness in the coun- 
try church. Farmers are, however, continuously more 
susceptible to ideas that prevail in urban centers, and 
it is increasingly difficult to classify their controlling 
ideas by rural standards. 

I belong by temperament and training and essential 
interest to those who believe in the social gospel, but 
I unhesitatingly assert that the personal aspect of re- 
ligion requires the best the church has to give. It is 
the individual soul, the individual personality, the indi- 
vidual character, the individual destiny that is, after all, 
the main concern. The social gospel gets its validity 
because it is impossible for the individual to develop 
apart from society. In our quest for a Christian social 
order we must not be led away from the contribution 
of the church to individual religious needs. Rural folk 
must gain individual spiritual power that will possess 
their lives. 

There are two other abiding personal needs that the 
church must meet more fully than it does at present. 
The first one is the matter of moral standards. We are 
drifting rapidly from the sanctions of moral authority 
of the church, which in turn has found them in the 
Bible. In actual practice things that we used to believe 
were sufficient rules of conduct, decreasingly determine 


conduct. This is more true in the cities than in the 
country. It is more true in certain parts of our coun- 
try than in others. The drift is unmistakable. The 
church to be in command must recover its influence as 
a repository of moral sanctions. There is little hope 
that it can make this recovery on the basis of authonty. 
It must make it on the basis of some deep, abiding 
recognitions of the moral law. It must take the teach- 
ings of the Master not as rules but as principles, not as 
a body of doctrine, but as a spirit of life. 

There has been some speculation concerning the 
moral effect on the farmers themselves of the change 
from a self-sufficing to a commercial agriculture. Does 
the entrance of the profit motive deteriorate character 
even though the actual monetary return is not great.? 
The speculative spirit is not unknown among farmers. 
The increased value of some of the best lands in 
America was due not primarily to the labor put on 
them, but to the general national development. Specu- 
lation in land is almost sure to be rife under a regime of 
private property simply because land is limited in 
quantity. Worthless stocks sell among farmers as 
among other people. These are elements within the pale 
of consideration by the church as it seeks to purify 
motive. 

Another loss in the church everywhere is the decline 
of worship. It is not sufficient merely to deplore the 
absence of the family altar or to criticize people because 
they “go visiting” instead of attending church. The 
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ministry of the clmrch as an agency of worship must 
go deeper than that. I have no prescription. The 
remedy may lie in a richer service. It may lie in gaining 
such a hold upon young people and in providing them 
mth such material that daily devotions become a fixed 
habitj not perfunctory but vital. In connection with 
the need of public worship we may heed the words of 
Professor Cooley : ^^Sentiments of higher good or right, 
like other sentiments, find source and renewal in inter- 
course.’’ True worship will not conclude, however, with 
fellowship gatherings on Sunday, but will abide through 
the days of labor. The subject of prayer is one of so 
much significance and so delicate withal that one wishes 
it could be studied sympathetically by those who are 
competent to understand its full meaning and are ac- 
quainted with the mind of the farmer. religion 

without this intimate communion with the Eternal is an 
external tradition rather than a vital experience; a 
religion which has no outlet into thought and work is 
as when a sacred Jordan ends in a Dead Sea, on whose 
surface one may float but whose water one cannot 
drink,” ^ 

The rural environment has in it many advantages 
for personal character building that may be exploited 
both in preaching and in teaching by the rural church. 
The rural man may drink from the springs that break 
from the hills, tie may become sensitive to virginal 


® Peabody, Francis G*, The Apostle Paul and Modem Worlds 
p. 182 (New York : The Macmillian Company), Used by permission. 


nature in aU her moods. He may respond to the 
quietude of the fields. He may gain strength from the 
maturing of crops and fruits and flowers. He may 
realize that his character is influenced by his fellowship 

with domesticated animals. 

The law of indirection in human life is persistently 
neglected in religious education as well as in public 
education. Character itself is a by-product of im- 
pulses, activities, group relationships, strife between 
instincts and ideals. We cannot by merely wishing add 
to moral and spiritual height any more easily than to 
physical stature. We grow when we obey the laws of 
growth. In religious education we rely still almost 
wholly upon traditional types of comment on certain 
parts of the Bible, and too little upon the fundamental 
psychological fact that personal influence is far greater 
than writings no matter how sacred. 

One of the most effective avenues of approach for the 
country minister is to teach his people the character 
value and the culture value of farm work. It is high 
time that we discard the age-long error that work is 
something to be escaped. Constructively it counts for 
far more than leisure in the lives of the farmers in estab- 
lishing personal qualities and in its responsibility for 
their outlook on life and relations to their feUow-men. 

The rural church will press home upon the farmer his 
duties as well as his rights ; his duties to the soil, to the 
consumer, to his fellow-farmers, to his brethren of the 
city, to humanity. 
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As in personal Hfe^ so in community life the church 
has a message both for prosperity and depression — ^the 
message that men should learn to live grandly whether 
they are on the economic upgrade or the downgrade. 
No matter what the price of wheat or cottonj no matter 
what the financial shortage on the farm, men and women 
will still live out their lives. The crucial question is 
whether these lives shall be dwarfed and narrowed and 
stunted by untoward economic conditions or ruined by 
the very desire for more things. 

The Messengee 

^^How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salva- 
tion; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!” The 
countryman needs the presence and the benediction of 
such a messenger as that. In days of depression, that 
he may be convinced that still “God^s in his Heaven and 
all’s well with the world.” In periods of prosperity, 
that he may be recalled to the deep values of human liv- 
ing. Thus we come to deal with some of the functions 
of the minister as we would like to see them exercised 
in the town and country church. 

We may think of the rural pastor first of all as an 
interpreter. An interpreter of the Bible? Yes. Of 
the teachings of the church? Yes, But far more an 
interpreter of life in terms of the religion of Jesus. 
The country preacher has an especially hard task in 
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interpreting the profoundest thinking into terms not 
only understood verbally but really grasped intellec- 
tually and appreciated emotionally by the farmeis. It 
is not so difficult for the preacher, for example, to pro- 
claim the God of the promising seed-time and of the 
abundant harvest, but what of the God of the killing 
frost and the burning drought? Yet he must find a way. 
In this realm the minister needs to be both miscroscope 
and telescope. He must see into the depths of the human 
heart, and he must have clear vision of the wide world 
as it is and as it ought to be. He speaks to the farmer 
who plows his smaU plot of earth by day, but who when 
night comes should find himself scanning the stars. 

This is not a lecture of advice to preachers, but one 
can scarcely avoid urging both preachers and heareis 
that effective preaching as a rule deals with real situa- 
tions, with personal difficulties, community conditions, 
national and international issues. We live today and we 
must meet today’s situations. One wonders whether the 
theological seminaries give sufiicient attention to the 
rural environment. For it is mostly in this environment 
that the farmer lives his life. There can easily be too 
much book preaching. 

The country preacher is a proclaimer of the Christian 
message, but he is also a teacher, like Jesus himself. 
The preacher requires the teaching instinct, teaching 
preparation, and the use of teaching methods. The 
minister is a healer of souls. He is a community leader 
and builder. He must be the means of redeeming people 
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from narrowness to fulness of life, from paganism to the 
Christian spirit. In all this work his task is concrete 
and practical. He must not beat the air. He must 
meet needs. 

One persistent handicap of agriculture is that it does 
not furnish the attractive heroes for many young men 
of parts. This was not so in the pioneer days. The 
man of the covered wagon was a hero to youth largely 
because he was heroic. Today the barons of industry, 
the kings of commerce, the potentates of politics, pos- 
sibly the princes of the pulpit, all in the city, are the 
heroes. This lack must be met in some fashion, and 
the preacher has to meet it, not by sentimental gushing 
about rural life, but by proving, as I think he can prove, 
that intelligent farming does call for ^^all that a man 
has,” that the rural environment may be made to yield 
to the intelligent man full growth of mind and of spirit, 
that it has its battles and its heroisms. The minister 
must be a David Grayson, making vivid and attractive 
the adventure of living on the land. 

^^The church also must learn to diagnose, and to 
minister to, cases of spiritual bankruptcy, providing 
continuous stimulus, counsel, and encouragement until 
spiritual vitality is restored to normal and healthy func- 
tioning.” It is not alone in bankruptcy but in the 
daily business of a normal life that there will be call for 

Winchester, B. S., The Church and Adult Education (New 
York: Harper & Bros.). 
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help. In the last analysis all problems are moral 
Community as well as personal difficulties will persist. 

In multitudes of churches and perhaps whole com- 
munities, the pastor, widely but unostentatiously and 
effectively, is a minister of comfort and a counselor of 
wisdom, yet it is doubtful if the church or the minister, 
generally speaking, has the confidence of the people, 
especially of youth, that he ought to have. The schools 
and other agencies can and will to a large extent furnish 
guidance with regard to vocational opportunities and 
fitness and educational desires. It is hardly conceivable 
that they can meet all the needs of the human spirit. 
The farmer is ready to consult a physician, a veterinary 
surgeon, a county agent, a poultry specialist, and some- 
times a lawyer. He should be quite as ready as youth 
and as man to consult the pastor. 

The pastor as life-counselor will approach personal 
difficulties from the standpoint of the individuals true 
destiny. Every individual has some ambition. It may 
betray itself in some little immediate problem or in the 
long, long thoughts of youth. How can it best be 
achieved? What is the essential technique for success? 
Shall the preacher not answer. Education of the right 
sort? What is the measure of personal achievement? 
Shall he not insist, Character? What is the surest 
source of power? Shall he not answer, Religion? The 
life-counselor can teach that the true superiority com- 
plex consists, not in the feeling of superiority to other 
people, but in superiority to one’s lower self and in ris- 
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ing above circumstance. The burden of establishing 
the relationship of life-counselor does not lie with the 
church member but with the pastor himself. For he is 
expected to be an expert in spiritual matters, to under- 
stand the human heart, to have an abounding life, and 
to possess real wisdom in matters of character. He 
should become an indispensable adviser. 

We have considered the minister as interpreter and 
as counselor. We now come to the most difficult role 
of all, the preacher as prophet. The prophet of old, 
as has often been said, was not a foreteller, but a forth- 
teller. The burden of the Hebrew prophets was the call 
to righteousness. Their frank expressions were usually 
addressed to leaders, to the priests, even to kings. They 
literally cried out for justice for the unprivileged and 
the depressed. They were not popular and were often 
persecuted. They hit existing evils and were called un- 
patriotic. They were constantly combating false 
prophets, who were ^^false” because, as Jeremiah said, 
^^They caused the people to trust in a lie.” They were 
in frequent conflict with the prevailing priesthood, the 
recognized ecclesiastics of the day. One commentator 
says that a prophet is one who ^^stirs the popular con- 
science by confronting it with the moral demands of 
God.” Some of the prophets defined ^^the good” as 
social justice. They insisted that the true worship of 
God is the service of man. 

We admire the prophets at a distance of twenty-five 
centuries, but do not like them among us. We stone 
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them quite as effectively and sometimes as venomously 
as of yore. And yet, how we need them ! And farmers 
as much as other people. The prophet in the country 
pulpit will surely preach justice for country people; 
he will also tell them of their own sins. Perhaps the 
severest test of a living church is whether it heeds or 
harasses its prophets. 

Apropos of frank speaking by the pastors I quote 
from an anonymous letter from a parson in one of the 
issues of the Christian Century last winter : 

'‘If my parishioners are fervent about anything, it is 
about being satisfied. Ethical criticism of affairs in our 
contemporary world is one of the arch-blasphemies. Not 
only does it shake faith and mar happiness, but is apt even 
to cast 'un- Christian* reflections upon the doings of some 
of our 'best citizens.* Also, it carries us into fields where 
religion is not concerned, into economics and politics. If 
nothing more, it is sure to give offense to some of our 
church's heaviest contributors. For all their Bible learning, 
my parishioners do not yet know how and why Jesus of 
Nazareth died.** 

Another claim upon the country preacher is sug- 
gested by a friend of mine. 

“In the matter of the ministry, we must press for a 
superior type, but we are sadly in need of a ministry to 
children. We should have a woman worker to every three 
ministers at least. So far as the spirit of the ministry is 
concerned we now are in sad need of a new appeal based 
upon the more sacrificial element and that will bring into 
the ministry of the rural churches men of the Oberlin type. 
The example set by city pastors is devastating. The 
acquisitive instincts are developed and as a consequence 
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tlie message and ministry to a false economic and social 
order is nullified at its source. The country church is now 
in need of a generation of prophets who have an under- 
standing of the modern world and its destructive influences 
on the home, men who see the social injustice under which 
the farmers are suffering and who, like Amos, are ready 
to lead out a crusade for righteousness in order to save for 
society its very foundations, the country home and the 
farm,” 

Are we asking for the impossible when we plead for this 
type of minister in the town and country church? Does 
it call for a “big’’ man? Surely it does; fully as good 
a man as the school superintendent, or the county 
agent. And why not? It calls for a man not only well 
educated but properly educated ; not only well 
grounded in fundamentals but trained to sense rural 
situations and to understand rural people. 

There are special temptations in the country parishes, 
the temptation to be indolent, for example, to settle 
down into a monotonous, rather easy-going existence. 
Some of this comes out of sheer discouragement with 
the situation, lack of appreciation by the people, diffi- 
culty of association with fellow-preachers, all of the 
drawbacks that are generally recognized in the typical 
country pastorate. Or, on the other hand, the active 
man may dissipate his energies. 

The country minister, however, has special privileges. 
He has the privilege of living in a rural environment. 
Whether this is a privilege of course depends upon 

From a private letter from a leader in rural church work. 
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whether he loves the countryside. No man should per- 
mit himself even as an apprentice to serve a country 
church unless he loves the country and admires country 
people. If the rural minister is the pastor or one of 
the pastors in such a rural community parish as we 
insist upon, he has more opportunity than all except the 
gifted few in the cities to become a real leader and to 
make his work count toward transformation of life. 

The pastor, above all others in the community, should 
be both teacher and exemplar of the art of living. It 
is a high calling and a difficult role. But how otherwise 
can the message of the more abundant life be effectively 
proclaimed and its fulfilment vitalized in the daily living 
of the multitude? 

The rural community parish probably calls for what 
is denominated a multiple ministry. That is, a staff of 
two or three, possibly more, specialized full-time serv- 
ants of the church. 

“The larger parish which is generally visioned when the 
term is used, is the one which has resources sufficient to 
support a multiple ministry and departmentalized work. 
This sufficiency of resources may be due to unusual financial 
means within the area, or it may be the result of a persistent 
education of the people to give. The many, and not the 
few, provide the support. The departmental leaders are 
aU trained specialists, and are sometimes called ministers of 
worship, ministers of education, and ministers of parish 
activities. Each person has a free hand in promoting 
activities belonging to his department, although he can ask 
and receive help from other members of the staff when- 
ever there is need. The staff members all preach on 
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Sundays at the numerous outstations. By means of fre- 
<^uent conference^ each one of the parish ministers knows 
just what the others are doing, so that there is no over- 
lapping or duplication of effort. This most elaborate type 
of larger parish might be considered a demonstration 
parish, but the field is not chosen for demonstration pur- 
poses and does not exist for that end. Size, efficiency, and 
importance are usually the result of a long period of de- 
velopment. The most noteworthy larger parishes usually 
possess interesting stories of small begiimings.” 

I want to pay a brief but heartfelt word of tribute to 
the country minister. First, to those of past days who 
from the beginning set their faces to a difficult and 
sometimes thankless task. Many of them were not only 
heroes in action but of heroic stature in mind and heart. 
Today there are in service thousands of devoted men, 
most of them working under the greatest of handicaps. 
Among them are many who are successfully building a 
new type of town and country church, pioneers worthy 
of all praise. I am afraid that in general the rural 
church does not sufficiently exalt its minister. Have we 
outgrown him? Do we no longer need him? Let us 
put him in a place of leadership. We will follow him 
not because he is a preacher but because he has an in- 
dispensable message for us, a message vitalized in his 
own person as well as dramatized in his office. 

The Chukch Dominant 

We are repeatedly brought sharply to the major 
issue suggested in this theme of the relation of the 

Dr. Malcolm Dana, in pamphlet on the Larger Parish. 
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Christian enterprise to rural people, which is that of 
the dominance of the church. How can the church 

dominate in a rural community ? ^ 

Let us mate sure that we are thinking m terms of a 
community program; that we are ambitious to see the 
essentials of civilization available to country people. 
What are these essentials? Health of body, economic 
efficiency, social justice, adequate means of education, 
re-creative leisure, sound culture, the religious motive. 
There will be appropriate agencies that endeavor to pro- 
vide these requirements. We have already discussed 
them. 

Wlien this town and country church is urged to take 
command of community development, it must not be 
supposed that the church as an organization is to take 
over the activities that now reside with the farmers or- 
ganization, or the school, or the agricultural extension 
service, or the fraternal organizations. No man is wise 
enough to mark sharply the divisions of function be- 
tween social agencies in the rural local community, al- 
though it is fairly evident what the main tasks of each of 
them are. The main task of the church is not so much to 
be an agency of activities as it is to inspire and to direct 
all activities. Even this is done not because the church 
asserts itself as an organization, but because this group 
of people who have allied themselves to the church get 
from its ministrations and from their fellowship, from 
its teachings and from its example, ideas and ideals of 
personal character and of community development that 
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give direction both to daily life and to the social con- 
tacts of the entire c 

The essential thing is that there shall be genuine 
church leadership of the coinmunity— leadersliip in the 
sense of giving direction, of setting up ideals, of moral- 
izing methods, of emphasizing mutual aid. Perhaps in 
this way the church will be able to secure the correlated 
program for community building in which economic, 
political, social, educational, and religious affairs may 
be combined in a consistent plan of advancing all the 
true interests of all the people of the community. 
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EAST AND WEST TOGETHER 


Ihe Secbetary OF Ageicuetube began his east 
report with these words : 


“American agriculture is not a separate^ but an integral 
part of the world’s economic system, and it is always 
deeply affected by financial, industrial, and social con- 
ditions at home and abroad. It is more affected by foreign 
conditions than is American industry, because it depends 
more heavily on the foreign market.” 

The world view of the place of agriculture in inter- 
national affairs is also stated in unmistakable terms in 
a recent publication from Geneva : 


“Beyond doubt, agricultural questions lie at the very 
heart of the general problem of the world economic depres- 
sion. Agricultural classes, unable to sell their products at a 
remunerative price, restrict their purchases of industrial 
products. The crisis, which is seriously affecting the situa- 


tion of millions of farmers and lowering tlieir pnrcliasing 
power^ lias a grave effect on the industrial market. The 
peasant whose income is diminishing reduces his expendi- 
ture; he lives on the food provided by his holding, but 
diminishes or suppresses his purchases. The most numerous 
of all classes of consumers is subjecting itself to severe 
restrictions.” ^ 

Thus we have to consider world forces as affecting 
agriculture. We cannot disengage the future of the 
rural billion from general industrial and commercial 
tendencies, political rearrangements, the menace and 
costs of war, social trends. Doubtless those who recog- 
nize the international character of our agricultural 
problems think in terms of Europe, Latin America, and 
perhaps Australia. We must include Asia and even 
Africa. India and China, with a combined population 
of not less than 750,000,000 people, will eventually be- 
come large consumers of manufactured goods, and, as 
they seek to pay for those goods, possibly competitors 
of our farmers. These masses of small farmers in the 
East potentially are also co-operators in the sense that 
as we learn to plan an orderly economic w'orld they will 
have to be taken into account and will have a large place 
in the plan. The farmers have never been sufficiently 
mobilized for world-peace. I am sure the American 
farmers who have suffered from a diminution of the 
demand for their surplus wheat in Europe would sympa- 
thize more keenly than anyone else with the million 

^ The Agricultural Crisis, p. 11, Volume I, of the Economic 
Committee League of Nations, Geneva, 1931. 
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Japanese farmers who have been despei’ately hard hit 
by the diminution of demand for I'aw silk. 

The World Christian Enterprise 

Our present interest in these world-wide relationships 
is not chiefly on their own account, but whether Chris- 
tian forces in all the continents can be brought to bear 
upon the development of rural peoples. There are 
those who believe there is no other path to the goal 
of an adequate rural civilization. *Tt is the function 
of religion to unify mankind.” If we are serious about 
such a goal, we will adjust our thinking and planning 
to the conception of a world-wide Christian enterprise. 
We will minimize denominational interests, national 
boundaries, class distinctions, racial antagonisms, and 
magnify the duty and privilege of Christian people and 
Christian institutions in all parts of the world to co- 
operate in a great crusade to make the rural world 
increasingly Christlike. 

It is the purpose of this lecture to discuss some of the 
questions involved in the work of Christian missions in 
the villages of the Orient. You are asked to lay aside 
for the time being the conception of missions you may 
have that is based on the past alone. For there is a 
new basis for missions. It is authentically set forth in 
the significant words adopted at the Jerusalem Confer- 
ence: 

“As together, Christians of all lands, we have surveyed 
the world and the needs of men, we are convinced of the 
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urgent necessity for a great increase in the Christian forces 
ill all countries^ and for a still fuller measure of co-opera- 
tion between the churches of all nations in more speedily 
laying the claim of Christ upon all the unoccupied areas 
of the world and of human life/’ 


A secretary of one of our oldest mission boards says 
that the purpose of missionary work is “the permeation 
of the world with the spirit of Jesus Christ/’ 


Hindrances TO Rural Work in the East 

The rural work has to face the hindrances that con- 
front all missionary enterprise. The aroused spirit of 
nationalism is resentful of the superior attitudes of the 
western nations and convinced that national self-asser- 
tion is necessary to national self-development. The 
West is under suspicionj including western culture and 
western religion. 

There is a sad disillusionment in countries to which 
missionaries have been going concerning the character 
of the West. The East asserts that the individual and 
collective conduct of western people does not square 
with the teachings of Christianity, and that western 
nations are miscalled “Christian nations.” 

Denominationalism with all its triumphs in the for- 
eign field is now a serious hindrance in many places 
because it often divides and weakens the Christian en- 
terprise. The last meeting of the Christian Unity 
League said in regard to co-operation in missionary 
work: “The problem of missionary expansion has vital 
relations to the interests of Christian unity. There is 
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a growing sentiment of disapproval of tlie competitive 
and inevitably uneconomic duplication and overlapping 
of missionary effort in the non-Christian world.^^ 

One is told repeatedly in the East that there is a 
spiritual hunger among the masses that is not satisfied 
by the form or rituals of existing religions. And yet 
another hindrance to the Christian advance arises out 
of a doubt as to the unique value of Christianity. Are 
not existing religions quite good enough for the people 
who hold them.? There is, no doubt, a growing regard 
among missionaries for certain values in some of the in- 
digenous religions. But what has the Hindu religion 
to offer the villager of India that may relieve him of his 
disabilities.? In many respects it is a distinct bar to 
progress, as for illustration the worship of the cow, 
whatever its psychological value may be, results in a. 
decided overpopulation of the bovine tribe. Unfortu- 
nately a large proportion of them are poorly fed, and 
from our point of view practically worthless. 

There is a curious liindrance that arises in the process 
of seeking to secure church membership. Those critical 
of Christianity call it ^^proselyting.” Gandhi was 
quoted a year ago as saying that he would deport the 
missionaries. He denied tliis, but in his correction came 
out against proselyting. Perhaps missionaries have 
overstressed church membership as an end in itself, and 
might well emphasize church membership as a fellow- 
ship of like-minded and like-purposing individuals, and 
a league of service for the good of others. 
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There are other hindrances that Ke not so much in 
any peculiarity of the life or culture of the people as in 
forces that are world-wide and that will have to be met 
by the Christian enterprise all over the world. The 
Jerusalem Conference decided that secularism is the 
universal foe of all religions. We do not know how far 
communism will permeate the East, but there is no doubt 
whatever of its marked influence upon the minds of the 
educated classes ; thus far communism has not welcomed 
the Christian teaching. 

There is in the East a wide gap separating the intelli- 
gentsia and the villagers; hence we have both a grow- 
ing urbanism and a slowly but surely emerging agrari- 
anism. 

At the beginning Christianity “had to compete, not 
with high and noble religions, or with philosophies ; its 
first task was to break the bonds of ancient superstition 
and set free the yearning hearts of men from fear of 
magic spells and the crafts of darkness.” It is still so 
today among the villagers. In India, it is not Hinduism 
at its best that governs the minds of the masses, but 
fear, superstition, a thousand village gods. The most 
successful preaching among these villagers is the 
changed life. And I have seen no other force in the 
Orient, save the Christian gospel, changing or attempt- 
ing to change lives. Beyond all preaching of the 
church the potent gospel is the actual demonstration, 
by Christians, of a superior life. This is essential 
in winning a place for the Christian enterprise. During 
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the past five years in South India more than twenty 
thousand people from the high caste hlindu communities 
have joined the Christian church, and it is said on the 
best of authority that “a most potent influence bringing 
about this remarkable movement has been the changed 
life of the outeaste Christian community who have been 

living in their midst.” 

Another hindrance is now slowly disappearing, be- 
cause the principle is gaining acceptance that the 
church is a means and not an end. No one doubts that 
a church strong in members is indispensable for the 
spread of Christianity. But mere members, mere or- 
ganization, mere forms, absence of the drive for useful- 
ness, do not appeal. 

There are other special difficulties that inhere in the 
rural work itself, such as the dire poverty of the people, 
their overwhelming illiteracy, the temptation to scatter 
the Christian forces, lack of provision of personnel 
trained for successful work among the villages, a scar- 
city both of missionaries and of national Christians who 
are steadily and intelligently at work which directly 
affects the village people. 

Mention is made of these hindrances to the Christian 
enterprise in the so-called missionary areas partly to in- 
dicate practical difficulties and partly to enforce a prin- 
ciple that has been recognized by all too few of those 
interested in missionary work either in the field or at 
the home base. Christianity simply must “outpoint” 
these other forces. It must meet them not on their own 
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ground but on higher ground, and with a potency that 
arises not alone from its unique message and the unique 
power of its Leader, but also because it has a more ade- 
quate program of social reform than has any other 
preaching. A Chinese Christian has observed that con- 
temporary Christianity has failed, in so far as it has 
failed in China, because it has not been able to transcend 
nationalism and racialism, and that what it needed above 
all else is love and social justice, and a working program 
by which these may be realized. 

It is interesting to observe how some of the great 
leaders of mass movements have been affected by Chris- 
tianity. Sun Yat Sen called himself a Christian. 
Gandhi denies that he is a Christian, but he seems to 
have been fundamentally influenced by his study of the 
New Testament. Lenin made no place for religion, 
and yet there is scarcely any other teaching of Christ 
more persistent than relief for the masses. Kagawa 
makes Christianity the warp and woof of his doctrine 
of social reform. 

Hinbeances feom the West 

We must not imagine that all the hindrances to suc- 
cessful missionary work are in the East. There are also 
limitations that arise in the West. One is told, for ex- 
ample, that the heaviest millstone about the neck of 
Christian progress in the eastern lands is the belief that 
the so-called Christian nations are really un-Christian. 
The ancient East was first puzzled and then disgusted 


when it discovered that a man or a country labeled 
Christian could do so many things that were obviously 
un-Christlike. 

*‘The religion which the West preaches is Christianity; 
the religion which it practices is nationalism and com- 
mercialism. We have carried both our preaching and our 
practice to the Orient^ and now are greatly astonished and 
quite embarrassed to discover that China has accepted the 
religion which we practice and questions the religion which 
we preach.” ^ 

If one should assert that we might well cease to use 
the words “Christian’’ and “missionary,” one would be 
misunderstood. But it is a fact that in the East many 
ideas such as militarism, greed, sense of race superiority, 
have come to be associated with the Christian West. It 
is not at all uncommon to discover men opposed to 
“Christianity” but welcoming “the religion of Jesus.” 

The moral bankruptcy of the West is widely held in 
the East, The Great War, the imperialistic attitudes 
of the western nations toward the East, the motion pic- 
tures may account for this. Many Chinese students in 
America, at least those who have not had free access to 
American homes, go back with unfavorable impressions. 
In Japan, one of the saddest experiences for our mis- 
sionaries is to discover that a Japanese young man who 
had thought of America as “the perfect country” had 
come back from liis first visit to the United States dis- 
illusioned and disheartened. 

® Monroe, Paul, China a Nation in Evolution, p. 11 (New York: 
The Macmiiian Company). Used by permission. 
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I am persuaded that the greatest single “hurdle’’ in 
Christian work in the Orient is the semi-paganism of 
the West. Christianity is judged by its fruits. Un- 
fortunately it is likely to be judged by its bad fruit more 
frequently than by its good fruit. An immediate re- 
action in India to Miss Mayo’s book was a group of 
volumes^ nearly all of them reciting conditions in the 
United States in regard to lawlessness, serious crime, 
racketeering, lynching, divorce, and so on through the 
whole glorious story! Though we may make light of 
the reply, the sobering fact is that most of these accusa- 
tions were carefully and authoritatively documented. 
They were true. It is interesting to note that Miss 
Mayo is recently reported in the press to have stated 
publicly that “every trouble existing in India today is 
social in origin, due. to a lack of ethical principles, such 
as were brought by Christ into the world. We must 
look to the missionary for this inspiration, and the 
future India wull align itself with him.” 

The Rising Tides oe Ruead Woek 

The significance of the rural aspect of the world- 
wide work of Christianitj’- was set forth at the Jerusalem 
Conference in these words: 

“Specific attention to rural needs by missions and 
churches is necessary, in part because of the numbers of 
people involved — nearly a thousand million of them — and 
the great issues of Christian civilization at stake; but also 
because the rural people live apart from the centers of 
wealth and population, their occupations differ in many 


respects from those of industrial and urban places^ and 
many aspects of their institutional and group life have no 
counterpart in the city. Moreover, this great branch of 
mission service, in all its implications for Kingdom-building, 
is not now sufficiently covered, either as to policies and 
programs or as to specially trained leadership and adequate 
financial support.^' 

During the last three years there has been a series of 
conferences in South Africa, India, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, bringing together men and women thor- 
ouglily familiar with the Christian work in the villages, 
who have worked out policies and methods which it is 
interesting to know are substantially harmonious with 
those announced at Jerusalem. There are evidences of 
deep interest in other countries. 

In India the report of a nation-wide conference said : 
“We are sensible of a new interest in rural problems on 
the part of missions and churches, and we gladly pay 
tribute to the splendid work being done in the same field 
by ofiScial and non-official agencies; but we must state 
our conviction that a task so vast and complicated as 
rural reconstruction calls for a more comprehensive, 
united, and resolute endeavor.^’ This pronouncement 
is being vigorously followed up. 

In China the National Christian Council has for 
several years had a competent and influential rural work 
secretary. The Christan church is not nearly so strong 
numerically in China as it is in India, and it will of 
necessity move more slowly, but conferences in North 
China held a year ago, made up of working pastors very 
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largely^ succeeded in mapping a program fully in line 
with the Jerusalem Conference. 

The Japanese Christian Church has not gone very 
far in rural work, but a few devoted Japanese leaders 
and a small band of missionaries have pioneered and are 
now ready to enlarge their service. The first of Japan’s 
conferences on rural evangelism held less than a year j 

ago declared for an aggressive and organized movement ) 

among the thirty million peasants of Japan. The Na- f 

tional Christian Council has recently appointed a rural I 

secretary, a man who has been successfully working for 
several years in one of the rural districts of Japan. ; 

Kagawa has stood consistently for a Christian social i 

order among the farmers as well as among the factory ; 

workers, and his ^Teasant Gospel Schools” for training \ 

local leaders are a skilful adaptation of the Danish folk i 

school. 

In Korea both the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the combined forces of missionaries and 
churches are working on a co-ordinated program in that 
distinctively rural country of twenty million people. 

There is in the Philippine Islands the strongest rural 
church I have seen. 

In Africa, the economic conditions of the natives are 
such and the territory in which they live is one of such 
magnitude that there has not yet evolved a concentrated 
all-around rural policy, but the educational work is 
based on the best experience of the West in reaching 
comparatively uneducated populations. 
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It is doubtful if one church member in a thousand in 
the United States has the slightest conception of the 
work done bj the agricultural missionaries who have 
gone out from this country during the past thirty 
years,^: - Two achievements alone have justified all that 
has been attempted by the hundred or more men who 
may fairly qualify as agricultural missionaries. I refer 
' to the Agricultural Institute at Allahabadj India^ which 
represents the vision and vigor of a striking personality 3 
Sam Higginbottomj and the. College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking^ Chinay which 
under the leadership of Mr. J. H. Reisner^ has become 
the most effective college of agriculture on a private 
foundation in the eastern world. 

There is emerging a. broader purpose of using, the 
Christian forces in the East to take leadership in the 
effort to evolve a more Christlike civilization among the 
village masses^ recognizing that a similar task is at hand 
in the West and that, therefore, rural missionary work 
is one phase of a common world task of the Christian 
enterprise. Consequently there is new emphasis upon 
rural work as a field not only immense in its size and 
significant in its import, but also one presenting special 
problems and requiring special methods. A new type 
of rural missionary is being evolved by these new de- 
mands. A definitely specialized and prepared person- 
nel is needed for rural work. 

® See The Story of Agricultural Missions, Hnnnicat and Reid, 
Missionary Education Movement 
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In those countries that are called missionary areas the I 

church numerically is weak relativelyj but it has an I 

influence out of all proportion to its numerical strength. 

In India and in China especially the work of agricul- i 

tural missionaries has made a distinct contribution both i I 

to the economic w^elfare and the ideals of national J 

leaders. A Cliinese philosopher of the old school, Liang f 

Shu-min, whom I met in Peking, asserted that Chinese . ) 

culture is essentially rural. If this is true, it suggests j 

that if the Christian religion is profoundly to affect ' | 

Chinese culture it must win the rural folk by trans- ; I 

forming their points of view. Sun Yat Sen once told a ^ ^ 

missionary friend that the best service the missionaries . i 

could render to his country would be to organize the |'j 

villages of China on a Christian basis. : • 

The Roman Church has become thoroughly aware of 
the significance of the rural question. It has of course 
been a great missionary church, but today in all the 
lands of the Orient it is strengthening and enlarging its 
service in rural parts and is evidently committed to a 
large, expanding, and vigorous program among these 
great masses. There is no evidence of lessening, much 
less of withdrawing from, the enterprise. There is no 
note of defeatism so far as the outsider can discover. 

Dr. John R. Mott in his notable lectures on this 
Foundation a year ago said of the rural work: 

“The rural field constitutes not only one of the greatest 
areas of neglect, but also one which presents claims of the 
utmost importance upon the attention of the world mission 
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of Christianity. These problems are not of merely academic 
interest but of supreme concern. 

The New Progeam foe Rueal Work 

The Jeru»lem Conference of 1928 crjst.llM g.o.- 

• 4-* «« the importance oi the village toi 

ing convictions as to the impoit ^ 

Chrielianitj »d the need for . new .pp.o.cl It ^o 
noted three mein a.ennes in this append: (1) 
^”“Lg pereonal rdigion, hot - ^ "t 

"»«■ “ rfsruSi I >»“' — - 

“Christian to the core. (3) Using tn ^ 

Tiitir as an area of concentration of effoit, with a pio 
gram of service in which both the personal and the social 

asnects of religion shall be welded. _ _ _ 

^Lt of all these conferences, “beginning witlvJeiu- 
salem,” and out of the rapidly increasing number of 
defei e projects for work among the villagers, there 
t emergbg the outline of a new program for_ rural 
work. Thfs program roots back into a new missionary 
purpose The old purpose was to win individual con 
S, t^ save souls, to build a church. _ The new pur- 
pose is equally to redeem individuals; it seeks to free 
them from bondage to their sin 

that stifle or limit the more abundant life. But it seeks 
also a redeemed society, a Christian social order, a 
Christian civilization, the Kingdom of ^ ^ 

It desires to assist the indigenous peoples to build a 

strong community-serving church. r, • „ 

The main features of the new program as it is being 
hammered out in the field may here be outlined. 


To persuade and retain the peasantry it is needed 
that not only shall the preaching be in “a tongue under- 
standed of the people,” but the essential ideas of the 
message and their implications for the lives of the 
people must also be understood by them. For we are 
asking them to surrender age-old ideas for concepts 
both new and of foreign origin. A classic statement of 
the message of Christianity for these village masses was 
made by the leaders in Christian rural work in India 
two years ago. They said: 

“It is well that we should at the outset state the convic- 
tion that underlay our thinking and determined our findings. 
To us, rural uplift is of the very essence of the Gospel of 
Christ and therefore an integral part of the Christian 

message. Its sure sanction is Jesus Christ himself 

We see village life maimed by many avoidable evils and 
dwarfed by unnatural disabilities. All these are barriers 
that hold back the abundant life that Jesus Christ came to 
give, and we cannot rest till the barriers are down. We 
count it then our duty and privilege to give the good news 
of redemption to our brothers and sisters in rural India 
and to give it in deed as well as in word. Begeneration 
and not reformation is the immediate necessity; character 
and not comfort the ultimate goal; but we do not forget 
that regeneration is the beginning of the Christiai;i life, 
and character-building a long and slow progress. While, 
therefore, the appeal must ever lie to the individual con- 
science we must remember that man is a social being, a 
member of a human family whose life touches his at every 
point, and that character is molded by climate, history, 
and environment as well as by religion. Redemption to be 
complete must enfold the wide and deep range of person- 
ality and reach out in healing purpose to the world in 
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which man lives. Christ lays claim to all li£e^ and we owe 
it to him to make the claim good. We seek, then, to bring 
in the Kingdom of God ; to create a better climate in which 
the human spirit with mind unfettered can 'glorify God and 
enjoy him forever’; and it is because we think it possible 
to build up a rural way of life that will hold at its heart 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ and accord with his standards 
that we can call upon Christian men and women to give 
themselves without reserve to this essentially Christian 
task. ...” 

The Christian enterprise in oriental lands is deeply 
interested in an all-round program of rural reconstruc- 
tion, which includes provision for the health of the peo- 
ple both curative and preventive ; educational facilities 
not only in the schools but through mass or adult edu- 
cation; improvement of economic conditions by better 
agricultural practice, a larger measure of co-operative 
endeavor, and the reorganization of village industries; 
help for home makers as a crucial need, for the condi- 
tions of the village women and children make a special 
appeal ; facilities for more play and recreation. 

All these needs are generally recognized in the West, 
are by no means new to missionaries, but are now em- 
phasized and unified into a substantial working pro- 
gram for the rural community. Wherever possible, the 
government is encouraged and expected to carry on this 
work, but in countries of great populations the govern- 
ment resources are utterly inadequate to fully meet 
even the more elementary requirements. 

Ideally the various items in this plan for rural com- 
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munitj improvement will be carried on simultaneously 
in co-operation and unity of effort. But the church of 
course has a peculiar function in this correlated pro- 
gram. It has a Christian message to proclaim, a Chris- 
tian nurture to provide, and a Christian leadership to 
encourage. The church, therefore, should be “a central 
driving force,^’ maintaining its own organization but 
seeking always to permeate the entire community with 
the Christian spirit. 

Through all missionary history the question of 
strategy has been a serious one. So long as any crea- 
ture of mankind remained to whom the Gospel had not 
been preached, there was the conviction that the dis- 
ciples of Him who gave them their missionary mandate 
had come short of their duty and their privilege. Yet 
in India, for example, after a hundred years of work 
and with a Christain population of six million people 
there are still over six hundred thousand villages in 
which there is not a single Christian; only seven per 
cent of the villages of India have Christians in them. 
Nevertheless, the newer emphasis is upon concentration 
rather than expansion. There are two devices that are 
growing in favor. One is to choose a local area as a 
unit of work. In India it is called ^^the rural recon- 
struction unit,” in the Far East ^^the rural-community 
parish.” It consists of a group of contiguous villages 
situated in an area that may be perhaps five miles in 
diameter. The purpose is to devote the energy of the 
Christian enterprise both to building a strong church 
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membership in this unit and to carrying on either di- 
rectly or through the activities of government this wide- 
ranging correlated program. In the organization of 
the rural community parish, that institution which is 
central in the sense of obvious activities will probably 
be the community school. From the standpoint of ideal- 
ism and of the activities of adults it should be the 
church. Co-operative societies play a large part. 

The second device is that there shall be a cluster or 
group of contiguous local units forming an area or 
district for Christian work. In this district there will 
be a group of Christian leaders who will be advisers and 
specialists in evangelism, religious education, health and 
hygiene, agriculture, village industries, and so on. The 
heart of the matter is the selection of areas of concentra- 
tion in which a well-rounded program will be inspired by 
the purpose of taking the Christian message to persons 
that they may be redeemed from all forms of their 
bondage. 

To carry out such a program as this there must he a 
far greater degree of unity in missionary work than 
has heretofore prevailed. In some cases there have been 
actual church unions, but probably the greatest single 
force for united work is found in the fourteen National 
Christian Councils which are now in operation in eastern 
lands. These Councils represent practically the whole 
Protestant Church in most countries and serve as a 
clearing house of ideas as well as a means of practical 
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co-operation. In some cases they are enabled to employ 
special staff members for particular types of work 
such as religious education. But much yet remains to 
be done in this unifying of the Christian enterprise. 
There is no more important problem to be faced. 

There is a new emphasis upon investigation as a basis 
for enlarged programs and greater efBciency. Not 
only has the West sent out commissions to make studies, 
but the. indigenous agencies are themselves setting up 
community studies and as they have funds will iindertake 
projects of fundamental research. They see the need of 
a scientifically ascertained body of knowledge as a basis 
for recognized activities. 

News from the field shows not only an aroused inter- 
est but a vigorous and widespread effort of Christian 
forces to participate, and indeed to lead, in rural re- 
construction, by the use of the technique and program 
just outlined. 

A certain mission in South India reports a list of 
agencies now at work as comprising an agricultural 
institute, a village school supervision department of 
a teachers’ training school, an industrial institute, a 
women’s industrial home, a college and a high school, a 
medical school for women and a theological seminary. 
A half-dozen government departments have their dis- 
trict headquarters at the center of the mission area. 
In addition there are several non-official organizations 
and individual Christian, Hindu, and Moslem leaders 
who would be glad to help in a campaign of rural 
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progress. It is proposed by this mission to correlate 
all these actmties and agencies into a service for the 
communities roundabout on the basis of the principles 
already adopted by the National Christian Council of 
India. This plan reveals in striking fasliion the new 
rural missions. Let no one be concerned lest the evan- 
gelistic note will not be heard. The gospel message 
will be heard by more people and will be presented more 
effectively than ever before. 

Missionary policy needs to give fuller recognition to 
the importance of an appropriate approach to the main 
classes or groups of the population. Heretofore we 
have thought of sending ^‘^missionaries” to a foreign 
land. Now we must think of sending co-operators, 
associates, to help the indigenous churches build them- 
selves into the lives of the people. And we are begin- 
ning to see that to do this most effectively we are obliged 
to consider the difference between classes. The two 
great social groups are, of course, the urban masses and 
the village masses. Urban work and rural work differ 
not in principle but widely in method, A successful 
rural worker must be ^^rural-minded,” for example. 
The co-operative society that succeeds in the city will 
probably be a consumers^ society ; in the country it 
will be a producers’ society. 

A third group to be reached is relatively small but 
decisively influential — the intelligentsia, or more con- 
cretely, the students. But these superior persons are 
to be no longer just ^^educated” in some general fashion. 



They are to be trained as leaders in one or another of 
the fields of service requisite to bring both urban and 
rural groups to a more adequate life. The importance 
of capturing the idealism and life service of college 
youth cannot be overstressed. Unfortunately the col- 
lege men of the eastern countries today are giving 
themselves very slightly to other than distinctly politi- 
cal problems. These problems are of course particular- 
ly challenging and appeal as well to the spirit of adven- 
ture. But the villages need the intelligent study and 
the life devotion of educated youth. 

It will now be seen that rural missions are not agri- 
cultural in the technical sense. Rural work is not a 
department like medical work or education. You will 
note that the program is practical, clearly tangible, 
and exceedingly important, and thus meets many of 
the excuses that ordinarily stand in the way of support 
from the West. There is no less stress on the distinct- 
ly religious, but there is a broadening of the conception 
of the function of the Christian enterprise. 

Are missionaries still needed? I am afraid there is a 
growing skepticism in the United States as to the need 
of more missionaries. Some mission boards either out 
of financial necessity or as a matter of policy are with- 
drawing their forces. I am of the opinion that if the 
Christian enterprise expects to take leadership in build- 
ing a Christian rural civilization it will need to support 
more rather than fewer associates from the western 
churches. Certainly the rural work calls for more 
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„th» than fewer f ‘"""f 

missionary is in , colleges and tlieologi- 

wlimh he has been trained, ihe colleges di t. 

wmcnneiia^ -nvpnflvinff YOung men and 

cal seroinaries that ar p P ^ 

women for foreign Christian servxce need both to 
broaden and to specialize their courses f _ P 

^°The rural work if pressed vigorously calls for more 

supply largely Increased financial resources The new 
rura/work is designed to make the work far more 
efficient but the task is such a huge one and the coun- 
tries in the East are so poor that no appeal for un . 
can be couched in too strong terms. 

The Foueign Missionary 

I wish to pay a word of sincere tribute to the foreign 
mi slnary. In some circles it has become the ton 
r^ry a. y and Ma .dterenta. W.th.ut 

Ibt/there .« »s.io.«i,a 

bieoted and inefBoient and perhaps indolent The m 
silary is hnman, ha. his faults, has made his nnstaies. 
1. Dr Peabody has said, “LaA of flexibdit j mcap.»ty 
to adapt one's self to enritoning and alien ideas, fix ty 


of mind and condescension of manner — these have been 
throughout all Christian history the intellectual ob- 
stacles to missionary success.’^ But during the past 
three years I have been thrown into rather intimate con- 
tact with hundreds of them in a dozen countries and I 
cannot speak too strongly of their devotion^ their in- 
telligence, and the worth-whileness of their work. 

It is doubtful if many American citizens realize the 
part that missions are playing in international good 
will. Not long ago there appeared an editorial in the 
Chinese Recorder, the journal of the Christian Move- 
ment in China, in which it named the College of Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Christian University of 
Nanking as one of ^^the modem ambassadors of co- 
operative good will,” and speaking of a recent report 
of the college said : ^^Such a report has a more en- 
couraging message for the world than all the influenced 
utterances of political wliite or blue books.” 

The function of the missionary needs to be restated. 
He is truly an evangelist but not in any narrow sense. 
He is rather a Christian associate, a counselor and ad- 
viser, a bearer of the experience of the older churches 
for the benefit of the newer churches. Clearly it is a 
waste of time of missionaries to be compelled to run a 
machine. Their counseling, advice, teaching gets its 
value only in part because it is technically correct ; but 
their larger influence comes from their personalities as 
Christian gentlemen and gentlewomen. There is no 
doubt but the function of the missionary is changing and 


this fact gives rise to much of the discussion about the 
Beed of the missionary. What is wanted now by the 
indigenous churches is co-operation and co-operators 
and not management and managers. The identification 
of the missionary with the indigenous people is im- 
portant and difficult; important because there is no 
other way to influence, difficult because of the questions 
it raises about standard of living, attitude toward 
nationalistic aspirations, and so on. 

I should like to challenge certain types of young men 
and young women of wealth as missionaries. To para- 
phrase a line of Shakespeare, the rural missionaries are 
moved to undergo an enterprise of honorable-challeng- 
ing consequence. But they must be “thoroughbreds.” 
It is a challenge not only to a Christian leadership but 
to adventure, to initiative, to influence. Some of the 
very finest missionaries I have met are men and women 
possessing private financial means but giving them- 
selves unreservedly to the task. 

Prizes, careers, are less obviously present in rural 
work, hence the appeal to serve the missionary cause 
will always be essential to get superior persons. Service 
in foreign lands has its attractions as well as its dif- 
ficulties, its trials as well as its triumphs. This rural 
work calls for persons of great native skill and superior 
training. “These shall be my witnesses .... unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” This is the great com- 
mission, and it still holds over centuries and will hold so 
long as the words of the Master are needed to redeem 
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human lives in any part of the earth. Men and 
women of Hgh intelligence and deep devotion are needed 
as preachers, even more as interpreters, co-operators, 
researchers, comrades, and friends. 

Has America Any Special Duty oe Peivilege? 

America’s influence in the vrovU was well put by E. 

L James in the New York Times, August 19, 1980 
After raying that our influence in Europe is due almost 
wholly to our economic and financial power and not to 
our moral power, and that our rich men and rich coun- 
try are respected for money and not for morals, Mr. 
James concludes: “There is not yet a reahzation m the 
United States of the great political power our material 
position has brought us, and whether we use that power 
w« fel it. .s other matioos. or whether « wJl «ee rt 

in a new and different manner— there is the greatest 
Question in world politics.” 

’ It the moioenl it seems ont of plaoe to boast of our 

wealth, ™ °rid ii 

take leadership in the politioal affairs of world, it 

may not be inspiring to speak of our pniulege But 

weLre resources and credit to an eirtent “ 

Mcult to refuse to recognise that we hare both duty 

and ntivaege. We are the richest nation m material 

^tgs. w! hare a century-old Irmlition of^rticipa- 

tiou in world-wide Christian moTements. We have a 

JSon students in om: coUeges and enough of them have 

a sufficient idealism to carry far. 
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Is Western Money Needed? 

At present the supreme trial of the foreign missionarj 
arises out of the lessening funds available from the mis- 
sion boards. It is as if the general of the army had 
ordered his shock troops to make an advance into the 
very heart of enemy territory and then had cut the 
service of supply. If one were to make even a minimum 
list of needs for this rural work alone, he might be 
thought a visionary. The West can help by sending 
money both directly from the churches and by special 
gifts for many enterprises that can scarcely be main- 
tained out of the comparative poverty of the coun- 
tries of great mass populations. The western churches 
in recent years have not been keeping up their quotas 
for missionary work. This fact constitutes a tragedy. 
Hundreds of missionaries and missionary projects are 
suffering this dearth of funds which can scarcely be 
attributed to the present depression because it has been 
observed for a decade. But the real tragedy consists 
in the lukewarmness of those at home who fail to see 
that more rather than less is needed. 

Perhaps the situation demands the establishment of 
several permanent rural service foundations designed 
to make grants-in-aid to projects intended to ameliorate 
the living conditions of the village masses at points of 
greatest need, such as^ — 

1. Mass education, 

2, Village health and hygiene. 




3. To meet special needs of village women and chil- 

dren. 

4. Agriculture, technical and economic. 

5. Research. 

Such foundations would tend to release the churches 
for requisite assistance in the area of evangelism and 
religious education. 

The old appeals have lost their power. Even the 
original simple purpose no longer suffices. Both pur- 
pose and method need restating in a fashion to com- 
mand a renewed loyalty of the churchman, to draw 
substantially increased financial aid from the philan- 
thropist, and to awaken a new enthusiasm for service on 
the part of youth. World-wide co-operation in pressing 
the Christian enterprise throughout the world must be 
translated into words of fire, but balanced by practical 
projects of aggressive advance. 

We need a campaign of education of a Christian con- 
stituency both in the East and the West and of 
philanthropic people generally on three points : 

1. As to the nature and significance of the new ap- 
proach to village work. 

2. As to method. 

3. As to the new function and enlarged service for 
rural missionaries and indigenous Christian leaders. 

Co-OPERATIOi^ FOB- A ChBISTLIKE CiVIEIZATIOK 

The fundamental issue before the western church is 
no longer whether it shall ^^send missionaries” to Asia 


and Africa or Latin America. The issue is whether 
the western church intends to co-operate with the 
church already established by missionaries in the East. 
Whether out of its longer experience, its relatively 
great wealth, its magnificent manhood and womanhood, 
western Christianity shall heartily, generously, frater- 
nally put itself by the side of indigenous Christians in 
all the other continents, for a common crusade for 
Christ, not primarily against other religions, but that 
the Christian spirit may reign in the struggle of these 
great but belated peoples to reconstruct their civiliza- 
tions. 

It must not be supposed that in this world-wide co- 
operation of the Christian enterprise all the gains will 
come from the West to the East. There is also light to 
break upon the West from the East itself. Missions 
from the East to the West are needed to explain back- 
ground conditions; to interpret the conceptions of 
Christianity itself as it lends itself to grafting upon 
indigenous cultures ; to state needs and desires directly 
and authoritatively from the indigenous churches; to 
spread personal acquaintanceship, particularly that 
significant personalities from the East may be known 
at first hand and individually in the West. Kagawa of 
Japan has proposed ^^The Christian Internationale.^^ 
I assume that what he has in mind is a great world 
fellowship of Christians seeking to inject into all world 
problems the spirit of the Man of Galilee. 

One of the most striking utterances from a son of the 
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East regarding the possible influence of Christianity 
came from Mahatma Gandlii on Christmas Eve last year. 
The report by the Associated Press follows : 

‘Aboard ‘S, S. Pilsna/ December 24« — Mahatma Gandhi^ 
who is a Hindu.* but is more familiar with the Scriptures 
than many Christians^ pointed today to the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount' as the way of redemption for a suffering world. 

“ ‘If mankind is to live in a manner befitting its dignity/ 
the Indian Nationalist leader said in a Christmas pro- 
nouncement;, ‘it must observe the fundamental principles 
of truths justice;, mercy;, and love enunciated two thousand 
years ago by the great Man whose coming upon earth the 
whole Christian world celebrates tomorrow. 

“ ‘Christ's Sermon on the Mount is the loftiest piece of 
moral teaching the world has ever received. It is a calamity 
that the present-day world seems to believe it impossible 
to reduce Christ’s teachings to practice, whereas I believe 
it is.' 

“ ‘Like millions of others, I have derived infinite com- 
fort from the Sermon on the Mount/ he continued. ‘If 
the doctrines there proclaimed by Jesus were practiced by 
the human race we would have no wars, the world would 
not be rent with economic troubles, racial hatreds and 
spiritual disunity, and there would be no need of a dis- 
armament conference.' 

“Later, as Gandhi's evening prayers were interrupted 
by the sounds of revelry from the first-class salon, where 
a masquerade ball was in progress, he added gravely: 

“ ‘I never have been able to reconcile myself to the 
gaieties of the Christmas season. They appear to me to be 
inconsistent with the life teachings of Jesus. 

“ ‘How I wish America could lead the way by devoting 
the Christmas season to real moral stock-taking and 
emphasizing the consecration of all believers to the service 
of mankind, for which Jesus lived and died on the cross.' " 
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THE CHURCH IN COMMAND 


I N SOME EESPECTS THE MOST IMPORTANT SINGLE UT“ 

terance at the Jerusalem Missionary Conference 
four years ago was made by a layman, R* H. Tawney, 
the British economist, when he said : “Christianity must 
command either the whole of life or none. Either the 
church will be overwhelmed or it will go on to control 
the whole social order.’’ 

In these lectures we have been considering the more 
significant aspects of the situation and trends among 
the rural people of the world. We have endeavored to 
discover the value of the Christian religion in bringing 
these folk to the more abundant life of body, mind, and 
spirit. We have called attention to some concrete 
methods as well as general policies that may be helpful 
in giving the American church real leadership in rural 
progress. We have discussed the common problem of 
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the Christian forces in all lands, ■ as they seek to co- 
operate in larger measure and in more vital ways for 
service to the rural masses. As we bring this brief 
study to a close, we must try to tie together its various 
aspects in terms of an imperative summons to organized 
Christianity. 

- ..For I think Professor Ta wney was right. And . I 
propose no less a challenge to the Christian forces of 
America and of the world than that the church shall 
take command of the task of developing and maintaining 
an adequate, and therefore a Christian, rural civilization. 

That this challenge is flung out in the face of ob- 
stacles that may seem and that may prove insuperable, 
is clear enough. I do not deny the Himalayan character 
of these difficulties. We cannot console ourselves by 
looking away from them. We must face them. And 
we must seek diligently, even passionately, for ways to 
conquer them. There are several towering summits 
that stand between us and any measurable realization 
of success for the Christian enterprise in commanding 
the direction and the degree of rural progress. 

The call for the church to take command of rural 
affairs will encounter its first high peak of difficulty 
within the church itself. Many clergymen and mem- 
bers in the western churches, and of missionaries in the 
field, sincerely believe that it is not the task of the 
church to project itself into the whirlpool of the world’s 
complex, pressing, tumbling troubles. Our challenge to 
the church, they think, demands something inappropri- 
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ate for it, a work that is not the of the church* 

Says one : “Our goal is not a perfect society in this world, 
but an eternal life in the Kingdom of God*^’ Another 
holds that a way to a better world here and now is that 
“men and women full of holy realism would go about 
their tasks with a living faith in their Lord and Savior 
and for that very reason, without programs and ideals, 
do what it was possible to do in their situation.’’ And 
outside the church there is a chorus of protest when- 
ever organized Christianity endeavors to influence busi- 
ness or public affairs, on the ground of “meddling with 
things external to the province of the church and about 
which it knows nothing.” 

Another obstacle in the way of putting the church 
in conunand of rural affairs is the apparent absurdity 
of it. Even in our own country the church includes less 
than half the farmers, in many regions not over a fourth 
of them ; in some communities not more than one farmer 
in eight is actively identified with the church. In India 
perhaps two in one hundred of the villagers are Chris- 
tians; only seven per cent of the 750,000 villages of 
India contain any Christians whatever. In Cliina not 
one peasant in a thousand is a Christian ; less than that 
in Japan. Moreover, the church is divided, both in the 
West and in the East, not alone by the great rift be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, but into scores of sects 
within Protestantism. There is no grand command; 
how can there be the grand strategy required in such 
a stupendous undertaking.? 
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There are those who doubt the practicability of the 
most fundamental teachings of the religion of Jesus* 
This group has many spokesmen, but perhaps the mat- 
ter has never been put more baldly than by a speaker 
at a Christian University who said: ^^That all men 
are brothers is a noble and Christian thought, but 
human experience has demonstrated that it is, at best, 
nothing more than a pleasant theory.” 

There ‘is weakness in the church itself, in the wide 
space between teaching and practice, between profes- 
sion and performance. Many earnest social reformers 
are convinced that the western church is too deeply 
committed to things as they are to become a force in 
reconstruction, and particularly to serve adequately 
the masses of mankind. Is there the slightest likelihood 
that business, industry, politics will admit organized 
religion to the seats of the mighty? The whole concep- 
tion of expecting the church to command either urban 
or rural civilization does look absurd, a product of 
wishful meditation, an adolescent’s vision or an obsoles- 
cent’s dream. 

Another obstacle is the indefiniteness of the plea that 
the church shall take command. Command of what? 
and how command? There is no unity among forces 
making for rural change. There is indeed no common 
agreement as to the ends of rural progress. The church 
holds no widely accepted program for a better rural 
social order. How can it lead? 

There is no doubt a difficult technique in such leader- 
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form is notably complex. Rural 
verbially discouraging to its pro- 
puzzling, baffling situation all over 
dominated by tremendous and ap- 
■ces. How can we expect tbe 
able influence, 


ship. Agrarian re 
organization is px’C 
moters. Here is a 
the world, a world 
parently unmanageable for 
Christian church to have even a,pprecii 
much less to take distinct leadership ? . . , 

IS, I trust, that my own views range with 
sert with William Adams Browm that “we 
ik of our task as simply the conversion of 
it as including the Christianization of the 
ich we live.” We hold that because the 
;erprise carries the deepest message we 
redemption of mankind, it must lead in 
st and co-operative social order. I shall 
• ■ ) answer these formidable objections 
wish to outline some constructive sugges- 
f'or church leadership in rural affairs which I hope 
as to its need and practicability. 

“1 here advanced as justification for 
the church take command of rural re- 


creating a just and 
make no attempt to 
directly, but 
tions 

may be convincing 
Three reasons are 
demanding that 1 — 
construction. 

1. The self-preservation of the church 
that it shall lead. Says Harold Luccod 
way effectively to defend the faith of Ch 
ject it into all life.” “A church which ne 
master iniquities of its age will never dom 
and mind of the people of its age.” Bui 
^Preaching Values of the New Testament, 


dominate? We have entered upon revolutionary 
changes in all aspects of life. The rural people are not 
immune to these changes. Somebody, some organiza- 
tion, some movement, will respond to their needs. If 
one is not at hand, the masses will move anyhow. Unless 
the church can lead, it cannot even follow— it will be- 
come impotent. The shell of its influence may remain, 

but power will have departed. 

2. dthe rural world needs the church. From what 
other source than from the Christian Church may there 
come a message of redemption for the rural multitudes? 
From Hinduism, for those in India? From Confucian- 
ism, for the Chinese? From Buddhism, for the Jap- 
anese? From Humanism, for the Americans? From 
Communism? Kagawa pleads for a Christian social 
order, because it will mean the reign of love and not of 
hate, and indeed protests against the “so-called church 
which preaches faith and fails to love. 

3. The redemption of the rural social order is the 
essentially inclusive task of the rural church. I like the 
words of J. Z. Hodge, the rural-minded Secretary of 
the National Christian Council of India, who says: 
“I deprecate the term, a social gospel. The Gospelus 
of necessity social, for the simple reason that the in- 
dividual to whom it appeals is a social being. Man 
cannot be extracted from his community and live.” A 
iust social order is possible only under the reign of 
moral principles, and, as Rauschenbusch said, “these 
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moral principles find their highest expression in the 
teachings, the life, and the spirit of Jesus Christ.^^ 

It is possible that the phrase, “the church in com- 
mand^^^ suggests autocracy, authority, institutional 
control. Not at all. The church should have a social 
program that represents a Christian interpretation of 
practical means of human betterment. But in the last 
analysis it is outreaching and upreaching ideals and 
inner power that command humanMnd. The ‘church 
can so believe and so preach and so act that out of it 
shall flow wells of water for the fructifying of all the 
wide stretches of human effort and the healing of the 
nations. The Christian church should be the dominant 
rural social institution, because it will weigh the values 
of country life, uphold its ideals, supply moral and 
spiritual energy to all rural endeavors, and thus inte- 
grate the forces that make for a fairer social order 
among rural people. For we seek, for all the world, “a 
rural civilization that shall be Christian to the core.” 

But What Is a Christian Rurau Civilization.?^ 

Some ten years ago I heard a representative of west- 
ern Christianity expound the social purpose of Chris- 
tian missions to the distinguished and able Chinese 
philosopher and reformer, Dr. Hu Shih. After listening 
to the statement Hu Shih replied: “I agree with your 
purpose to make better men and a better society in 
China, but why call it Christian?” Not alone from 
the Chinese philosopher, but from all sorts and con- 
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ditions of men, in all parts of the world, doubt is cast 
upon the claim that Christianity holds the key that will 
unlock the gates that seem to hold back the ceaseless 
urge of mankind toward a better economic day. When 
indeed is a society Christian? What would make it 
Christian? What right have we to talk about a ^^Chris- 
tian^^ civilization, either rural or urban? No answers 
that anybody can give to questions like these will sat- 
isfy, y^t one must indicate his own conception of a rural 
civilization that could fairly be called Christian, 

It is necessary by way of an important preface to 
remark that those who are content with an answer that 
rests upon the numbers of churches or of church mem- 
bers, or church activities, or even church pronounce- 
ments, as sufBcient evidence of a Christian civilization 
in any country or among any group, are all too easily 
satisfied. Unfortunately, in and out of the church, to 
^^Christianize” is to seek to bring people within the folds 
of some church. The Christian church should gen- 
erate a Christlike society. Yet such a society is not 
an automatic outcome of the presence of an organized 
church. It is a goal to struggle for. We seek a type of 
human relationships characterized by certain attitudes 
that we regard as fundamental in a truly successful 
society, and that we are convinced flow only from the 
mind of Christ. We are to remind ourselves also that 
civilization is not a static thing, not something that can 
be achieved. It is a process of growth. Hence we can- 
not tell exactly what it is ; we can only indicate some of 


the conditions we think it ought to secure for humanity^ 
conditions such as those that are now to be stated. 

1, A Christian rural civilization will insist that every 
farmer shall have a fair opportunity for full personal 
development. ^^Human beings are not instruments^ but 
ends’^ in themselves. We may not, however, conclude 
that personal opportunity consists merely in ^^rugged 
individualism,®’ wdiich crowns the strong and ruthless, 
and leaves the weak not merely the prey of the" social 
carnivora but refuses them the ministrations of agencies 
and persons who may inspire and guide them toward a 
wise use of opportunity.' We must distinguish between 
individualism and individuality. 

The fatal weakness of individualism is that, like most 
other -/^isms,” it so overstresses a good that it becomes 
a bad. The belief that the unrestrained pursuit of in- 
dividual self-interest will secure a just social order is 
quite as indefensible as the doctrine that state owner- 
ship and control will of itself insure a moral use of 
material and human resources. As Dean Pond of 
Plarvard Law School says, "^“^The greatness of an in- 
dividual today consists in the greatness of the co-opera- 
tive enterprise in which he has a personal interest.” 

Individuality is not fostered by an isolated inde- 
pendence of the individual, but by liis association with 
others for the deepest purposes of life. It is not de- 
veloped by a militant selfishness. It is not generated 
by compulsion whether of autocracy or of collectivism. 
It springs from the root of personal opportunity, grows 
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in tlie air of social solidarity, matures its fruit as 
mutuality, co-operation for worthy common ends, 
mutual sacrifice for the good of the group. 

2. A Christian rural civilization will value intangible 
good far above tangible goods. We must unlearn the 
fallacy that civilization consists in the possession of 
things, in the invention and the use of conveniences, or 
even in the refinements of life. We are not to condemn 
things in themselves. It is difficult for the under- 
privileged masses of the Orient to share spiritual good 
unless they possess enough material goods for physical 
vigor. Nor do we condemn the progressive American 
farmers for desiring and demanding comfort. But we 
would insist upon a reign of good will, an application 
of moral law to daily work, an emphasis upon the char- 
acter and cultural values of the farmer’s experiences. 
The spiritual is not to be separated from the economic 
but is to transfuse and transform it. 

3. A Christian rural civilization will provide a satis- 
fying community life for farmers. ‘^The more intelli- 
gent peasants left the country for the towns where they 
might enjoy the advantages of civilization. The rest 
stayed because they could not get away,” ^ This quo- 
tation comprises a whole philosophy of civilization 
which works to the detriment of both country and city. 
Country life must be on the whole as favorable for 
humanity as city life on the whole. And there can be 

^Benner, Thomas E., ‘Torto Rico and Its Problems,” in 
Foreign Affairs, 
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no adequate rural civilization unless the great majority 
of the people on the land can live a satisfying life. If a 
rural situation is considered satisfactory when one 
per cent of those on the land control practically all of 
it, or when only a fraction of the farmers are intelligent 
and prosperous, we have by no means attained our pur- 
pose. 

4. A Christian rural civilization will seek the beauti- 
ful as well as the true and the good as a possession and 
privilege of the rural masses. Beauty of surroundings, 
beauty within the home, access to art, employment in- 
deed of arts like music and drama in community life, 
and above all treating community development itself as 
a great art. ^^Is not the creation of a fair society the 
supreme and inclusive art.P Our democracy might be 
a work of art, a joyous whole, rich in form and color, 
free but chastened, tumultuously harmonious, unfolding 
strange beauty year by year.” ^ 

5. A Christian rural civilization will seek to conserve 
and strengthen the principles of economic and social 
democracy among the people on the land. By reason 
of its very nature agriculture should be easily democ- 
ratized. The farm land should be democratically owned 
and controlled. This fact seems to establish the sig- 
nificance of the family farm. But co-operation is also 
a hall-mark of democracy. The price we are obliged 
to pay for a democratic agriculture must be paid first of 

® Cooley, Charles Horton, Life and the Student, p. 143 (Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1927). 
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all by the farmers themselves as efficient producers and 
intelligent citizens^ and in their collective capacity as a 
body strongly organized both to protect and advance 
their own interests and to contribute to the whole 
world^s progress. Urban society has its part also and 
should count a prosperous and superior body of land 
workers so important to the national life that it intellec- 
tually and sympathetically and of habit co-operates 
through government and voluntary social institutions 
for the economic, social, and religious satisfactions of 
the farm group. 

6. A Christian rural civilization will secure a perma- 
nent agriculture without caste. The roots of the farmer 
must go down deep if his activities are to flower and to 
fruit in an abundant life. He must love the farm life, 
have a deep attachment to the land, yet without serfdom 
and wuth no compulsion to remain. We want perma- 
nence in agriculture but not stagnation. Adjustments 
there must be, but not upheavals. We want the way 
open from country to city, from city to country. But 
agriculture cannot be carried on with frequent shifts, 
either social or economic. Apparently the method of 
management of the land is basic in a permanent agri- 
culture. It is equally vital to an adequate rural civiliza- 
tion that the people who live in a rural community shall 
be relatively long-time residents of the community and 
by reason of self-interest at the least have stake” in 
the community and its institutions. 

In America w^e are in some danger of a rural caste 


system, not perhaps by creating a great mass of peas- 
ants who are only operators of small holdings, but 
rather by developing a multitude of tenants relatively 
transient in. their tenure, too weak ' to rise to ownership, 
and too unadaptable to leave the land for the city. ^ A 
proper farm program cannot be mainta.ined on any 
given area unless it is carried; on steadily by intelli- 
gent operators who know the land' intimately and who 
follow the best farm practice. A voluntary but com- 
paratively permanent succession of family, owners and 
occupiers of the farm seems to be the most promising 
prescription for rural social health and vigor. 

■ 7. A Christian rural civilization will invest farming 
morally if not legally with a public interest. Agricul- 
ture will be socialized in the sense of intelligent recog- 
nition that, the farmer’s "task of supplying society with 
soil-grown products is an indispensable social service. 
Hence urban society will be interested in square 
deal” for the farmers. We will then witness the out- 
working of the spirit of the remark of Walter Rausclien- 
busch when he wrote: ^‘'A Christian social order must be 
such that it will develop and educate mutual interest 
and good will, and equip workmates with that sense of 
comradeship and solidarity to which they are entitled.” ^ 

Doubtless the principle just announced raises the 
question of property and stewardship, one of the most 
puzzling of all the moral issues to be settled among 
rural people. The possession of land was for centuries 

* C%nstiamzing the Social Order, p. 179-. 
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the badge of power, the goal of the underprivileged. 
Life on the land, even though the farmer was a tenant, 
has given scope for a certain personal fi'eedom. The 
farmer must learn like everybody else that he is a trus- 
tee, a steward, and has in his keeping, under laws that 
are made by society itself, the most fruitful and precious 
material possession of mankind. Morally he dare not 
use this possession solely for selfish ends. 

8. A Christian rural civilization will have discovered 
means for urban and rural co-operation. That some 
business men see this need is evidenced by the report of 
the Business Men’s Commission on agriculture a few 
years ago, which stated that the real values of farm life 
are as significant for the city as for the country and 
that the preservation of these values calls for a co-oper- 
ation that ^^inspires the whole body politic with the will 
to serve the common cause.” There has never been co- 
operation between urban labor and the farmers. The 
wage worker wants high wages and cheap food; wages 
comprise the chief charge in supplies and services the 
farmer has to buy ; low food prices spell meager income 
for the farmer. A vicious triangle. A way must be 
found for fair economic relationships. 

9. A Christian rural civilization will find a way to 
compose racial conflict. Racial conflict brings out, 
perhaps, the worst and the best in human nature. It 
lays bare fundamental antagonisms, economic and social, 
breeds injustice and barbarity. Yet there is no other 
field of human adjustments in the present age that is 


more certain to produce the courageous pioneers of a 
better wajj nor one in which the Christian spirit can 
more surely prove the leaven in the measure of meal. 

10. A Christian rural civilization will have had its 
full share in the permanent outlawry of war. Farmers 
probably suffer more and gain less in a great war than 
any other class of society. 

11. A Christian rural civilization will support a 
planned agriculture and country life. Based on re- 
search, it will utilize the major social forces and the 
needed social agencies in deliberate social self-direction. 
This is the gigantic, the inclusive task. We do not yet 
know enough to make a complete blueprint of such a 
stupendous project, but we do know that we will need 
to set goals of achievement, and to initiate co-operation 
among all the forces of progress. A proper agricultural 
policy will seek justice for farmers, social efficiency of 
farmers, and co-operation by farmers. 

Possibly we can get still closer to a conception of 
what is involved in planning a Christian rural civiliza- 
tion by reciting some of the limitations to most of the 
current proposals for stabilizing business. 

They fail to put human welfare as the chief goal of 
economic coherence. 

They fail to accentuate the basic need of attempting 
to break the bonds of the underprivileged masses, the 
majority of whom are rural folk. 

They have a propensity to view the entire issue 
through urban eyes, and thus to slight consideration of 



rural people either as potentially greater consumers of 
manufactured goods, enjoying a higher standard of 
comfort, or as more efficient producers of soil-grown 

materials, 

They fail to sense the rising tide of revolt among the 

farmers of the world. 

Frequently they ignore the global or world character 
of the entire problem. 

Both knowledge and insight mnst be the foundations 
of a planned agriculture and country life. Out of a 
widening of research in the field of rural need, and a 
more generous interpretation of the implications of an 
adequate rural civilization, perhaps we may find emerg- 
ing a new inclusive science which we would call ^^Rurol- 
ogy^ the science of rural society.” 

12. A Christian rural civilization will discover a 
method of implementing the principle of good will as 
the outstanding characteristic of human relationships. 
We are not accustomed to look to our current periodi- 
cals for religious leadership, but at Christmastide we 
find the man who sits in the ‘^editor’s easy-chair” of one 
of our great magazines saying that love the great 
need of mankind, the cure-all for the pains of earth.” ® 

The Chuech as Leabee in Rueae Reconsteuction 

How can the church gain command of the task of a 
wo rid- wide rural reconstruction? Along such lines as 
these I suggest : 

® Marper^s Monthly ^ December, 1931, p. 128. 
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1 Let the church present a convincing message to 
firm people that exalts, stimulates, and guides the de- 
velopment of a personal Christian character m a rurc 

TZt Christ;.. people as they ^ -W 

their to ® J" “L" jilt, 

rhr-lstian spirit and ideals, and to innueu „ 

SI J action on behalf of Christ, .n »lu . one of 
plnal and community problems and relationships. 

S Let the church forma.te a persuasive message foi 
a socia order in which farmers ma, both secure tlie. 
Uhts and perform their full duties as c.tisen. of 

llrthlulla'pcup of Christian people try 
to discern practicable method, of re. mng and demon- 
sLling the application of the Christen message. 

5. Let the church study carefuUy the trends and cur- 
rents of the rural advance. 

6 Let the church seek to unify all endeavors foi 
rural progress on the ground that it has a major in cr- 
est in^establishing “the righteousness that exalteth a 

Let the church train a suitable personnel for lead- 
ership in the world’s Christian enterprise among rural 

I have no purpose to elucidate these points, for they 
have been discussed more or less fully m the former 
lectures. But I should Hke to dwell for a little upon a 
few implications. 
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The message of the rural church must be so convinc- 
ing to farm people that they cannot escape accepting 
it as indispensable. The church will then have authori- 
ty, not of tradition but of both intellectual validity and 
spiritual winsomeness. Religious beliefs do matter, but 
they must be beliefs that really do matter. Farmers 
must see that here is a message that generates power to 
release from injustice and ignorance, as well as from sin, 
hatreds, intolerance. 

Beyond all preaching, all doctrine, all forms is the 
influence of the Christlike individual. In Japan, they 
speak of “demonstrational evangelism.” The preacher 
of Christianity proves his case not by what he says but 
by what he is and by what he does. This is a platitude 
of course, but like some other platitudes it is basic truth. 
Someone has called attention to church members who 
“would be equally shocked to hear Christianity doubted 
or see it practiced.” A prominent teacher of religion 
asserts that in a certain standard dictionary one of the 
definitions of “Christianity” is “conformity to the teach- 
ings of Christ in life and conduct” — ^this definition is 
marked “rare” ! 

It is interesting to note the emphasis on character 
that is being voiced in current comment on the depres- 
sion. For example, the reviewer of one of the recent 
biographies of Washington said: “It is important that 
we have biographies to help us understand his acts and 
policies, but it is still more important to have books 
which will perpetuate the influence of his character.” 



The National Thrift Committee has coined a new 
word — ^^ethnomics” — to signify ^‘^liow necessary the 
interrelation of moral conduct^ sound economics ^ and 
good citizenship is to the life of any country.^^ 

An editorial in the New York Times last January had 
these words : ‘^We let success go to our heads. We gave 
free rein to the gambling instinct and the acquisitive 
instinct. We believed ourselves the complete masters of 
our fate, whereas we were only riding the waves- of cir™ 
cumstancc.” Perhaps the most subtle menace to moral 
stability in American life is the success of enterprises 
that bring reward not for skill in useful work but for 
shrewdness in gaining unearned money. The specula- 
tive spirit among farmers is morally as destructive as 
it is anywhere else. 

The psychologists tell us that we do not know how 
character is formed; and one of them asserts that we 
do not even know what character is. Yet a leader in 
this field recently said of character education that 
®‘its method is the response of person to person, to 
teacher, to characters in history, biography, fiction, 
and story and to the active movers of the social order. 
Its technique is greater use of all those intimate values 
that nestle close to the heart.” 

One’s morality depends in the last analysis upon his 
idea of the abundant life. The church can show the 
farmer wherein the abundance of farm life consisteth. 
The church can press the truth upon farmers that per- 
sonal character is decisively influenced by one’s daily 
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work. The character-building values of farming are / 

superbj both in prosperity and in depression. The 
church has a special message to farmers because they ' 

deal constantly with natural forces, and are completely 
dependent upon them. The so-called ^‘^laws of nature” | 

to the believing soul are God’s habits of work to which I 

we must all conform. Learning these laws and obeying 
them — that is the secret of good farming, and also the 
basis of ' rural character and rural religion. We must 
believe that there are great moral as well as physical 
‘‘'laws” in the universe and that Christ had deeper insight 
into those moral laws than anyone else we know. Here 
is the leadership of personality at its highest. 

Our test of forces that are molding the world’s life is 
whether these forces release and enlarge human person- 
ality or whether they bind and narrrow it. When we 
speak of redeeming the individual we must surely include 
redemption from everything that weakens or handicaps 
the development of personality. Some of the existing 
handicaps of humanity are the limitations of heredity, 
but many of them are distressing aspects of the social 
environment. It so happens that not less than half the 
people in the world today who are seriously handi- 
capped are people who live on the land — rural folk. 

The church beyond any other institution should be the 
conserver of basic human values in the countrysidei 
Personal ideals, family integrity, community morals, 
sympathetic outlook toward other groups — these the 
church must foster. 
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the CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE 

The obHgation of the best farmers toward other 
farmers is f matter of deep consequence to the com- 
munity. There are prosperous farmers who have not 
the shWt care for those in the community who are 
doing less well. The church can establish the piincip 
that strong farmers must help the weaker ones. No 
permanent and adequate rural civilization can be built 
Tany other foundation than that. By the same token 
long business groups must help the farmers. This 
formlif service is not philanthropy but co-operation, 
not charity but economic comradeship. 
power may be directed toward selfish ends, and 
farmers may be as prone to abuse that power if they 
get it as are any other group. Here again the clmr^ 
ought to help in mobilizing and directing the finest am- 
bitions of rural folk for the common good of society. 

Agriculture from the Christian point of view may be 
regarded as a conquest of the soil for the service of 
man— both producer and consumer. The farmer theie- 
fore has a deep social obligation whmh the church 
sLuld never permit him to forget. He has a duty 
toward unborn generations who will have to live from 

the soil of wHch he is the temporary trustee. _ 

The church is not especially concerned with business 
in the strictly technical sense. It is vitally concerned 
with the objectives in economic Ufe, with the morali y 
of economic method, with the extent to which human 
values are made or marred in the economic Process, and 
with the general spirit pervading economic life, thus 
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the rural church is not immediately interested in the 
details of wheat production or the method of wheat 
marketings but it is desperately anxious about the hon- 
esty of the whole process, about what happens to the 
farmer and his family by reason of the labor performed, 
the reward gained, and the use made of the income. The 
rural church wants the farmer to grow wheat success- 
fully, but it is far more zealous about growing the right 
sort of wheat farmers successfully. 

In considering the function of the church there are 
three basic questions that the church may interest itself 
in: (1) How may the moral principle at stake be actual- 
ly applied in practice? (2) What part if any should 
the church as an organization take in improving condi- 
tions? (3) What are the ways by which Christian lay- 
men may make their influence felt on behalf of the Chris- 
tian ideals as they mingle with other groups? 

There are those who assert stoutly that the church 
has no business in business, no business in politics. I 
think people who take that attitude are either insincere 
or have an inadequate idea of religion. It has been said 
that ‘^‘the only real progress of mankind is contained in 
Christianity, provided it becomes the internal, organiz- 
force of society.” But an energizing force has to have 
expression. Religion must be concrete or it is of only 
limited value. 

There are some who agree that the church should 
seek the solution of social problems, but doubt if it 
should make a blueprint of methods. Truly the church 


is not an economic association nor a political body. 
But these words of a prominent layman^ one of our 
great business leaders, are worth attention. Speaking 
of the task of the church, he said: ^^Enough of econom- 
ics, of sociology, of government, and of business she 
must know to tell us exactly what is our part in a 
Christian treatment of those problems/’ or ^^else she 
must be content to see her teachings always brushed 
aside as inapplicable.” 

The church must set the goal, and she must also 
understand how to implement the principles of recon- 
struction. Take, for example, the problem of land 
utilization in farming. We treat this problem chiefly 
on the physical side as a means of production, and on 
the economic side as an aspect of the capital of the 
operator. But it has also its social side. The man who 
farms is a trustee of its resources. He has no right to 
abuse it. We think of the forms of land control chiefly 
as a business question. But there is a character value in 
the privilege of individual control. So with a hundred 
questions that on the surface seem to be economic or 
political or social but which at bottom are moral and 
sometimes thoroughly spiritual. From this angle there 
is nothing in the rural problem that is foreign to the 
church or that is not amenable to its teaching. 

It is quite possible that the organized church will 
never as an institution be the reformer of society ; that 
it will cherish and promulgate ideals but leave to other 
agencies the work of implementing these ideals into 
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legislation and custom and habit of society at large. 
Walter Rauschenbnscli says that as a historical fact 
volatile spirit has always gone out from organized 
Christianity and aroused men to love freedom and 
justice and their fellow-men. It is this diffused spirit 
of Christianity which has been the chief moral force in 
social changes.” I think the church should be an in- 
fluence both directly and by diffusion. If the fourteen 
million Brahmans of India could be enlisted for lifelong 
service to the best interests of the three hundred and 
thirty million non-Brahmans, Christians would rejoice 
at the transformation even if not a single Brahman be- 
came a member of a Christian church. 

Nor is it stretching a legitimate use of the words to 
consider the Christian enterprise as inclusive of all the 
activities of people that are permeated with Christian 
idealism. The greatest triumph possible for the church 
would be a successful pouring forth of its true spirit 
into the whole range of the living and activity of 
society. The issue before the Christian enterprise as 
it seeks influence among the rural masses is not alone to 
organize religion within the church, but also to so per- 
meate society with the religion of Jesus that all human 
relationships as well as inner individual lives will in- 
evitably organize in keeping with that religion. An 
organized church composed of members who themselves 
exemplify Christas way of life seems to be essential to 
the larger aim. But the more inclusive end is not to be 
submerged in the less inclusive. At a conference on un- 


employment and related subjects^ held last autumn, one 
of the speakers called ^^for a crusade led by the church 
looking toward a spiritualized economic order,’^ Shall 
not the rural church enter such a crusade on behalf of 
farmers? Shall it not speak adequately for their deep- 
est interests? 

The United Church of Canada a short time ago set 
up a commission on evangelism with the distinct under- 
standing that ^‘'evangelism must be stressed to include 
social adjustments such as would harmonize with the 
principles of the Kingdom of God Movement.’^ The 
church has felt strongly the impulse of Kagawa’s 
Kingdom of God Movement in Japan. After Dr. Kaga- 
wa’s memorable visit to Canada last year two lines of 
thought were developed, one the promotion of prayer, 
and the other the preparation of a statement of the 
aims of the Kingdom of God Movement as applied to 
Canada, The statement has not yet been given pub- 
licity, but it is understood to be thoroughly along the 
lines of the conviction that the gospel of Christ applies 
to every part of human life, that every form of human 
relationship must be brought into harmony with the 
mind of Christ, and thus alErms the practicability of the 
Kingdom of God. 

In all parts of the world today there is more thinking, 
greater zeal, deeper study than ever before among 
those engaged or interested in trying to advance rural 
civilization in terms of the religion of Jesus. But 
much of the discussion is in compartments, much of the 



effort fragmentary. The time therefore is ripe for 
a concerted attempt to synthesize thinking and inte- 
grate activity. The church should lead in this at- 
tempt. 

In order to synthesize thinking, it is essential to pro- 
constant, alert study of trends in rural life that may 
affect or that may be affected by the Christian enter- 
We should have a sound basis for deciding 
what tendencies should be abetted or opposed by the 
Christian enterprise. The problems that rural folk the 
world around have in common should be approached, 
investigated, discussed, and interpreted on the Chris- 
basis. Hence, the pressing need of far more ade- 
quate scientific research and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion in the entire area of rural conditions and rural 
social controls, as a basis of the Christian advance. 

To be more specific, let us ask the church to urge 
such projects as the following: 

1. A more nearly scientific approach to the difficult 
and elusive problem of discovering the processes and ap- 
plying the dynamic of the development of personal Chris- 
tian character in the rural environment. We believe as 
Christians that the only adequate dynamic is the power 

But we need to know more about how this 
may work itself into the mind and habit of rural 
in such fashion as to be an abiding force and a 
constant guide to conduct. 

2. We need a penetrating study of the controlling 
ideas among rural people, within different racial cul- 


tures and varying economic conditions. For there 
should be a franker and fuller recognition, as well as a 
deeper understanding, of those ideas and forces that are 
now prevalent in, or that are being aggressively pre- 
sented to, the rural mind, which are the chief competi- 
tors of Christian social idealism. For example, what is 
the significance of such apparent facts as — 

(1) Widespread traditions and superstitions. 

(2) A supercilious and exploitative urbanism. 

(3) A communism passionately prophetic of privilege 
to the masses, but atheistic and perhaps really anti-sociaL 

(4) A secularism all but universal. 

(5) A growing agrarianism. 

(6) ^White-collar’^ education. 

3. We should have careful experimentation with and 
repeated recasting of the technique involved in building 
and maintaining a Christian rural civilization. We 
must pioneer and experiment with new^ways of organiz- 
ing rural people, but we should endeavor to base such 
experiments on the results of solid fact and sound 
theory, 

4. We need persistent and frank, but deeply friendly, 
assessment of both helpful and futile or outworn ten- 
dencies in the rural church. The church should be an 
alert, adaptable social institution. While holding to 
basic ideas and ideals its methods should be as progres- 
sive as new needs require, 

5. There should be a careful study of the fiscal 
capacity of rural areas to maintain social institutions 


effectual for an adequate rural society. This question 
is one of the most important practical problems in the 
entire range of conditions for strong rural church 
leadership. 

6. We must attempt to discover the terms of a prac- 
tical working co-operation between city and country 
people and agencies. Scarcely a beginning has been 
made in this endeavor, so vital to any hope of putting 
the church in command. 

7. I should like to see a co-operative study, by au- 
thentic biblical students and agriculturists, of materials 
suitable for “A Farmers’ Bible Commentary.” The 
Bible would become a new book to multitudes of rural 
people if it could be presented in all the freshness of its 
allusions, and the implications of its teachings, to peo- 
ple who live in a rural environment. 

8. There is need of a clear restatement of the pur- 
pose of the Christian enterprise among rural people and 
a widespread promulgation of its essential features. 
We deal with the church too much as a piece of social 
macliinery — not enough with the use to which it should 
be put. It is a matter of first importance that the aim 
of the Christian enterprise among rural people to help 
usher in a rural social order that can fairly be called 
^‘^Christian” shall be clarified in principle and made 
concrete in terms of reasonable tests of its character, 
the forces to be depended upon for its growth, the insti- 
tutions to be relied upon for its practical success, and 
the means of correcting its program. 
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9. There should be constant study of the best means 
for the selection, the enlistment, the training, and the 
continuing education of men and women who will give 
their lives to religious work in this rural field. Leader- 
ship is our main concern. 

10. There should be study of a plan by which there 
will be those on guard to compel people to listen to 
claims of rural interests, to invite the farmer to his chair 
at all the round tables of discussion and planning for 
a better world, to insist that he shall have a place in the 
sun. Why cannot the church essay this role? 

11. We must map bolder plans and find a better way 
by which the rural church will lead the rural people 
against war, against industrial exploitation, against the 
antagonisms between city and country, against racial in- 
justice, 

12. The new statesmanship of the rural Christian 
enterprise involves a restatement of purpose, a larger 
co-operation, new investigational agencies, and a fresh 
and enlarged supply of men and means. But it re- 
quires such a new reformation within the rural church 
itself, as shall result in close integration of Christian 
forces in America and throughout the world. The 
Federal Council of Churches, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, the Foreign Missions Conference, and possibly other 
bodies, should be correlated into a co-operating unity 
on behalf of the Christian approach to rural people both 
in the West and in the East, Denominational agencies 
in America, including Foreign Mission Boards, should 
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more completely unify their approach to a common 
problem* In each of the main missionary areas there is 
now a National Christian Council which should be sup- 
ported cordially and its functions gradually enlarged^ 
so that it may represent the unified approach of the 
Christian enterprise in the area of its service. 

And IF THE Church Does Not Lead? 

Walter Lippmann recently said in the New York 
Herald-Tribune : “^^When the tension of the crisis relaxes, 
we shall find ourselves in one of the great eras of re- 
organization and pioneering.” 

A few years ago in the Congregationalist there ap- 
peared a letter from a labor-leader written as comment 
on a statement of social ideals which the Congregational 
Council had just adopted, and in the letter occurred this 
suggestive sentence : ^‘'A strictly economic interpretation 
of life, as made by some labor leaders, cannot furnish 
the moral enthusiasm necessary to realize what we all 
are striving for, viz., a social order based on brother- 
hood.” Reinhold Niebuhr says:^ ^^The church must 
either fish or cut bait, or it cannot quarrel with those 
who seek a new order by means of organization outside 
the church, unless it seeks as a church to create a new 
social order.” Harold Laski, writing in the Nation'^ 
wants ^^to see the rapid erosion of organized religions” 
because ^^they make men satisfied with, or complacent 

® The Note Booh of a Tamed Cyme, p. 112, 

^January 6, 1932. 
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about, the injustice of the present social order” and 
^"'substitute charity for justice.” 

Thus the church has to meet the new issues of a new 
era. What if it should fail? Are we to find the guide 
to the new day in some other religion than Christianity? 
In a leadership that is essentially Christlike in spirit 
but quite outside the church? In humanism? In social- 
ism? We may find that the Christian church will take 
a vigorous new leadership in the western world but be 
impotent in the Orient. If so, does the future of the 
East lie with communism? Or must we join the 
prophets of doom of whom there is a surprising number 
these days. In a sermon in New York last winter Dr. 
Bell, the head of an important college in the state, said 
that we are in the midst of a progressive degeneration 
of society, a process that may take a century, more or 
less. He says that civilization will not long be pre- 
served by tinkering with economic and international ma- 
chinery. Present conditions grow out of a fundamental 
maladjustment of individual and social motives. We are 
led by politicians and bankers without wisdom. ^^Our 
age will not learn. Its eyes are closed and its ears are 
heavy and its heart is fat.” 

I prefer to cast my lot with a man like Dr. Nixon of 
Rochester, who said in a sermon on the same day : ^Tn 
every generation of living creatures there have been those 
who, in spite of every hardship, hazard, agony, and dis- 
aster, did not quit. They constitute our ancestry. We 
are the trustees of the accumulated heroisms of all the 





■ages. ^ ■ Why should we quit?” ■ A well-known journalist- 
in reviewing a book dealing with some phases of the 
history of Christianity closes his I'eview with these 
words : ^ We see no evidence that the need of the wo-rld 
is less urgent than it was in those days when a bankrupt 
paganism had to turn to the love and wisdom of a Jewish 
Redeemer for the salvation of civilized society. In re- 
■ligio-n there are tides. But he . is a shortsighted specta- 
tor -who. supposes that, because it is low tide, the ocean 
has disappeared.” 

I like the words of one of America’s leading mer- 
chants ; ^^Our ability to serve has completely outrun our 
plans for service, and we must of necessity evolve new 
plans looking to a more abundant life for all.” ‘^^Now 
that we have discovered that we must wage co-opera- 
tion with the same intensity wuth which we have custom- 
arily waged war, our religion wull and must be a seven- 
day religion — a religion not of escape from, but of con- 
stant, creative participation in, human life.” 

But we cannot meet the present issues by pro- 
nouncements or wishful thinking. We perhaps can 
learn even from the Russian experiment. Indeed, there 
are two or three outstanding features of it that we can- 
not ignore, as they relate to the farmer. 

First of all it is a reality. It is going ahead. Its 
success is not yet assured, but it is functioning. A 
strong feature of this experiment is that it is based on 
the fundamental idea that farming is a social concern, 
that the proper use of the soil and an adequate food 





supply are not merely questions of interest to the indi- 
vidual farmers, but are basic in national prosperity, 
even to natural perpetuity. Moreover, communism 
promises the great masses of Russian peasantry a 
standard of living, an access to culture, and even a real 
freedom, far beyond anything they had under the old 
r%ime, and indeed far beyond any of the visions of their 
rural dreamers. A news cutting states that ^‘^today in 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics there are twen- 
ty-three million children at school, compared with 
seven million before the war; seventy per cent of the 
population above ten years old can read and write, 
compared with twenty-five per cent before the war; 
and last, but not least, two-fifths of all factory workers 
throughout the country attend after-work classes for 
technical instruction.” 

J ohn Haynes Holmes says : 

‘‘What I see in Eussia today is the death of the church, 
but also the rebirth of religion. For religion, to my mind, 
means a passion for brotherhood, self-denial to the point 
of sacrifice, care for the weak and downtrodden, an ideal 
of a better world and a freer life for men, and a united 
endeavor to fulfil this idea. Religion of this type exists 
in the new society in Eussia. Should we not make sure 
that it exists in our country as well.^” 

In the summer of 1931 a friend of mine, an agidcul- 
tural economist, visited Russia, and concerning the 
prospects for success he writes me as follows ; 


Theoretically I believe that the Soviet agricultural pro 
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rapidly, I think, a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
peasantry, • ■' . . 

“The present success of the scheme is limited, also, by 
the failure to manufacture a sufficient amount of a con- 
siderable number of products to meet the demand of the 
rising standards of living on the part of the peasantry. It 
is also limited by the scarcity of capital, a large part of 
which must be devoted to industrial production. There is a 
further limitation which grows out of the fact that political 
plans and propaganda in a good many instances interfere 
with the most economical agricultural methods. ^That is 
to say the political program lays down a certain amount of 
land to be plowed or harvested or seeded within a certain 
time. This is not always feasible by methods of good 
agriculture, but from the standpoint of the propaganda of 
the plan it is necessary to keep up with the program. I 
think, however, that these matters will be ironed out, 
provided that the communist party does not interfere with 
the agricultural planning experts, and that Russia will solve 
at one stroke a great many problems of depressed agricul- 
ture, ruinous individualistic competition, and the unbalanced 
spread of agricultural knowledge and technique which we 
find in our own country,*' 

Of course this business of communism goes far deeper 
than its agricultural applications. The Japanese 
Christian leader, Kagawa, himself a Christian socialist, 
points out four main defects in Russian communism, as 
follows: (1) That it is undemocratic. (2) That it re- 
stricts freedom. (3) That it stifles minorities, (4) 
That it destroys discussion. But we cannot ignore it. 

The attitude of the church toward rural people will 
be a sharp test of its vitality. It would be indeed the 
supreme irony of history if the rescue of the under- 
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privileged masses of mankind should be achieved by a 
philosophy of class war, a social energy that rejects 
religion as a dynamic, and a social organization that 
heaves overboard the whole individualistic regime of the 
western world proud of its capitalistic power. If the 
church is to command rural reconstruction it must very 
soon launch out into the deep. If it stays haltingly 
near the shore other fishers of mankind will bring the 
rural masses into their net. If heroic men and women 
of distinction of mind cannot be enlisted for Christian 
rural work in America or in the Orient, it will be a sure 
mark of the decline of organized Christianity. If 
church members in both city and country cannot strike 
hands together in a great crusade to make the religion 
of Jesus dominant in all social reform, we can be sure 
that we no longer have a living church. 

The Rural Unuerprivileoei) the Testing Ground 

Jesus lived the life of the common people, sharing 
and glorifying their hardships. Thus he stands for 
that spirit of brotherhood and mutual service which 
their life teaches them to value. He is a symbol of the 
wish to make over the world in such fashion as common 
people would have it.^^ ® 

The ^%cid test” of civilization is the condition of the 
masses. The hallmark of a true civilization is its at- 
titude toward its less privileged members. No glories 

® Cooley^ Charles Horton, Life and the Btndent, p. 259 (Alfred 
A. Knopf), 
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of literature or of art, no triumphs of science or of 
engineering, no splendors of wealth or of industrial 
power can compensate for the permanent presence in 
society of such inadequacy of human living as is foun 
today among at least three-fourths of the population of 
the Lrld. The masses of China and India are our 
lonclrn They are a world menace if ill-conditioned. 
tLj may be a world blessing if they can live as men 

^^'"’ThJchristian Century in a stimulating editorial last 
winter regarding the place of the possible achievements 
of the church after the depression and urging a specific 
program to meet such a problem as the present depres- 
Ln which it said was not primarily economic hut 
moral, because it is a problem of human values, went on 
to say: “Its peculiar responsibility is to find a way of 
life for society as a whole in which the good gifts of 
God may be made accessible to all his children in terms 

of iustice and rights.” ^ i • 4. 

When Signor Grandi was in America last winter, in 

his now famous address before the Council of Forei^ 
Relations in New York City he said : “It seems to me tha 
two phenomena characterize this deyelopmen . e 
first is the larger participation of the masses m the 
international relations of their respective cojtnes; 
the second is the reaUzation of the fact that these re 
lations affect national Hfe more deeply than used to U 
generally beheved.” How pertinent are these words 
to the certainly growing influence of the rural masses 
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and the deepening significance of the international rela- 
tions of the farmers themselves. . 

“If the organized religion of modem hfe is to mean 
anything to masses of out fellows, it must walk str»«l,t 
into the laws of this insensible, remorseless, ceaselessly 
<.rinding industrial machine, out of which our^greed 
^tracts its profits, and wrest from it the i^jesty and 
supreme worth of the common man.” » Dr. Hutchin^n 
doubtless has in mind urban industry chiefly. His 
dictum should apply also to the relation of the church to 

the rural billion, and his omission is serious. _ 

There is evidence that the American church is awak- 
ening to the challenge of existing and widespread dis- 
tress, despair, perplexity. Church bodies, prominent 
clergymen in all parts of the country are courageously 
and clearly stating the case for an aggressive le^emhip 
of the church in setting the world toward Christian 
methods and tests of the reconstmction that is inevi- 
table. However, when economic relationstaps are fe- 
cussed in these pronouncements, urban industry is the 
burden of the plea. I would not minimize by one jot 
the distressing implications of industrial unemploy- 
ment, nor abate by a title the need for radical refomaa- 
tion of the terms on which the wage-working multitude 
may secure “a square deal.” But rarely indeed is any 
notice whatever taken of the farmers’ distress, now pro- 
longed for an entire decade. A perusal of books, 

“Hutchinson, Paul, World Revolution and Religion (The 
Abingdon Press). 
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sermons, pampUets, editorials in the reli^ous press, 

social datT of the church in the present hour, rarely 
Leals the slightest attention to the status of tte t„mer 
Mid the obligation of the church toward the Unity 
miUion Americans Immediately dependent upon agri- 
^ture. And still more rarely is there even an mtxma- 
tion that the Christian church senses a^uty toward the 
eight hundred million poverty burdened peasants of the 
Orient. It is not inconceivable that as the church ^rds 
itself to do battle as never before in all its his ory 

for the masses of manWnd, it may commit itself, by ris 
very interest in the urban proletariat, to a terrible in- 
justice to the vastly greater numbers of the rural 
masses of the world. 

We cannot ignore nor minimize the rising tides of 
unrest and of new hope among the vHlage masses. Such 
facts as ten thousand tenants strikes in Japan, the 
rural banditry in some parts of China and radical 
peasant organizations, the hold of Gandhi on the vil- 
lages, the whole Russian situation, compel the attention 
of the church. Village horizons are expanding, com- 
munications are multiplying, and political agitation is 
increasine. The promises of communism have made a 
deep impression. I would like to think that the Chris- 
tian teaching has also been a factor in this unrest, for 
it has preached the value of the individual. 

We need a passionate though a dehberate accept- 
ance of the fact that the greatest task and the most 



challenging opportunity of the Christian church in its 
service to rural folk is to secure a far more abundant 
life of body, mindj and spirit for the woefully under- 
privileged masses in the villages and on the farms of the 

world* 

The rural underprivileged furnish a remarkable arena 
for testing the Christian spirit of love and of social 
justice and of formulating an adequate program for 
bettering human life. There is no field of service in the 
entire world that has more possibilities than has the 
rural field for the initiative and the daring of youth. 

Who are the underprivileged? Lack of privileges is 
not wholly an economic question, not entirely a matter 
of undernourishment. The middle class villager in Asia 
is not underprivileged so much because of illiteracy or 
bad health conditions as because he lacks a chance to 
improve. There are several hundred million people in 
the villages of the Orient who are thoroughly depressed, 
judged from any angle; but there are as many more 
who, while not so near the hunger line, are nevertheless 
from the standpoint of an adequate civilization to be 
classified as the underprivileged. 

Is it fair to speak of the American farmers as belong- 
ing to the underprivileged? By no means, if we com- 
pare them with the villagers of the Orient. But social 
conditions are relative, not absolute. If we view the 
entire body of American farmers, and the currents in 
rural life that seem to have set in, we will see, I think, 
great hope for that portion of the farm people who are 


more fortunate in natural capacity, proper education, 
and the undisputed ownership of their land. I am 
obliged to confess to a growing pessimism concerning the 
future for the great majority. 

It is not un-Christian to urge the self-interest of the 
privileged in trying to improve the standard of living 
of the underprivileged. The masses as larger consumers 
and as more efficient producers will be a decisive factor 
in the economic life of the world. Their physical health 
will be no small element in a more effective productivity. 

A modern prophet has said that man^s sympathy 
is a more decisive fact in his activity than his judg- 
ment.” Does the sympathy of the Christian church 
lie with people who have property and make profits or 
with the people who have neither.?^ Professor Cooley 
says: ‘‘One can make progress in his path only by a 
vigorous assault upon the obstacles and to be vigorous 
the assault must be supported by a passion of some 
sort. With most of us the requisite intensity of passion 
is not forthcoming without an element of resentment.” 
If this is correct, one wonders if a deeper resentment 
at the wrongs of the underprivileged rural masses may 
not be needed to spur to a renewed vigor of the Chris- 
tian enterprise among rural people. A solemn note of 
warning must be uttered on this theme. The plagues 
of Egypt wei*e necessary for the release of a whole 
people from a bondage that required them to make 
bricks without straw and that ground down their free- 

Rauschenbusch, Walter, Qhristkinity and the Social Crisis. 
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dom and manhood. Socialism, communism, revolution- 
ism-all the “isms” that as militant believers in indi- 
vidualism Americans decry and detest, are at bottom 
answers to the cries of the depressed classes. If the 
brains and the hearts of Christian people cannot find a 
way progressively to relieve the underprivileged, some 
other agency will do it. The world will again be plagued 

until it “lets my people go.” _ 

Theorize as we may, protest if we wish, the march of 

the masses is as certain as destiny. 

nf the future will be in the hands 


of that man, that nation, that race, tnax social 
that shall succor the underprivileged and break the bonds 
of them that are slaves to poverty, disease, ignorance, 

superstition, and fear, _ 

‘'^Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Over the seas 
from Palestine and across the centuries these words 
come to us still, even more meaningful than when they 
were uttered. For today there is no corner of the 
earth where human beings live in which there need be 
any ignorance of conditions. 

This is my plea to the Christian enterprise, to make 
its main task that of serving the underprivileged 
masses, more than a thousand million of whom are rural 
people. 




POSTSCRIPT 

[There is appended here some extremely interesting ma- 
terial which shows what rural people and rural pastors 
are thinking about this question of the church. An article 
by the author on the work of the rural missionary Is also 
printed.] 


What Faemees Think of the Chuech 


Ms A EXILE DISCUSSIONS CONCEENING THE COUNTEY 

/m church have been carried on by high-minded men 
who are giving their best to the solution of this problem. 
The farmer himself has not been vocal on the subject. 
The author recently had occasion to write letters to a 
considerable number of representatives farmers in a 
dozen or more states. And one of the questions asked 
was, ^Ts the time ripe for a more aggressive country 
church movement? Why?’* There follow the replies 
that have been received to this particular question. It 
is interesting to note that these men and women, whose 
names were obtained from the state colleges of agri- 
culture and whose views in regard to the church were 
not known, generally speak of a lively interest in the 




problem. There seems to be among them pretty strong 
opinion that the time is ripe for a vigorous country 
church movement provided the church itself ceases the 
competitive struggle and takes on a larger program. 

From Kansas 

“There was never a time when the rural church was 
needed more than now. There should he a turning in that 
direction now if ever. It has been the case in the past that 
adversity turns men to God when otherwise they are in- 
different, Of course finance will he a difficult problem with 
the rural church. But where there is a will there is a way. 
People have money for things less important^ and why not 
for the church if they are interested. It is a poor time for 
a rural church that is not truly Christian.^’ 

From Connecticut 

“With the tendency to curtail outside attractions^ it 
would seem a more fitting time to attempt aggressive work 
on the part of the rural church than for the last ten years. 
Our own pastor has been very successful in the work in this 
community.'' 

From Kansas 

“More efficient preachers — ^less competition of preachers 
and doctrines;, ragardless of 

From Iowa 

“Almost all conditions point to larger units of 
activity^ civil and social^ instead of smaller ones, and yet 
right at this time the depression has made it necessary to 
create a program of homemade happiness and inspirational 
life that is proving very satisfactory. I really believe if 
we could have young, aggresive, up-to-date rural ministers 
in our rural communities to go hand-in-hand with such 
organizations as Farm Bureau, Parent-Teachers' Associa- 
tion, and other constructive organizations, this might be just 
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the time to have that work deeply rooted. There is without 
doubt a definite reaction toward better community pro- 
grams^ both recreational and inspirational. The rural 
church of the future would have to have a program broad 
enough to embody all these activities, educational, recrea- 
tional, as well as inspirational."’ 

From Iowa 

“What would this ‘stronger and more aggressive" rural 
church do? Emphasize social life to produce happiness? 
Yes, that is good. 

“If you mean an intensive study and urging of set definite 
methods of business methods for merchandising, no, the 
rural church had best keep out of that."" 

From South Dakota 

“The rural churches we have are dying for lack of 
financial support. Our preachers find they cannot live 
on prairie wind any more than the farmers can. The only 
salvation that would interest our people just now is salva- 
tion that is free. We have no money even to pay our 
taxes. Our produce is selling for from one-fifth to one- 
seventh of what it did during the war, and we are still pay- 
ing war prices for all our farm machinery and many other 
things that we have to buy/’ 

From Missouri 

“A stronger and more aggressive rural church can only 
come with greater finance. That certainly cannot be had 
at present. There are many other organizations which now 
take the place in the social life of a community that the 
rural church once did. Again the radio and the nearness of 
larger church organizations with ministers of real ability 
who can provide spiritual food for thought, are going to 
make it extremely difficult to ever interest the farmer in the 
old rural church. We are progressing forward, not back- 
ward, though it may seem otherwise at times.” 
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From Connecticut 

“Any time is a good time for aggressive church work! 
In a time or adversity — -like the present — ^it is probably 
easier to get people thinking spiritually. Of course this 
is a hard time to raise money. Many persons are spending 
foolishly for movies^ automobiles^ etc. Many^ however, 
really have not got the money to give. Our local church, 
in which I am interested, is having hard sledding hnan- 
cially. I fully believe, though, that our trouble is spiritual. 
With the right spiritual outlook our finances would take 
care of themselves, even in these parlous times.’* 

From Kansas 

“If it is possible to interest farmers generally in a 
stronger and more aggressive rural church, I believe the 
present is a favorable time to launch the effort, on the 
ground that a human being is usually more receptive and 
alert spiritually when his material affairs are at their low- 
est ebb.” 

From Nebraska 

“The trouble with the church is the same as our business 
system. It has not kept step with the progress of the ages. 
It has confined its work too closely to the churches. We 
need a more liquid religion, one that will seek all of the 
cracks and crevices and reach the isolated and lonely — one 
that will go to the needy, and not require the needy to come 
to the church in order to receive the message of better 
living.” 

From Iowa 

“A poor time, as we know the rural church. The rural 
church is, for the most part, supported from the net earn- 
ings of the people it serves. Today there are no net earn- 
ings in our rural communities. 

“Out of this there may emerge a rural church that will 
do more than hold Sunday school and one preaching service 
each week, in addition to having an ordained minister on 
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band for funerals and wedding ceremonies. It might serve 
as the social, recreational, and educational nucleus of the 
community. This will take considerable more physical 
equipment for the churches as well as a considerable change 
in habits of thought. At present when a college professor 
or a banker undertakes to discuss the agricultural practices 
with farmers they meet a sales, or pride of occupation, 
resistance that makes their efforts largely non-effective. 
Then too, if a farmer should venture to discuss finance, 
banking practice or credits with a banker, he runs up 
against that same sales, or pride of occupation, resistance 
that makes his efforts futile. 

'"Traditions and pride of opinion are two pretty hard 
nuts to crack. Economic necessity may turn the trick. 
Picture shows and other amusements features are being 
abandoned in many of our smaller towns. Farmers cannot 
travel far to get these. People will congregate together, 
and if the rural church can present a program that serves 
humanity, then perchance traditions and instincts can be 
overcome to the end that a greater rural chnrch can be 
built and maintained.” 

From Colorado 

"The American farmer must give more time to the home, 
school, and church. Education is fine. It is the only thing 
that we can give our boys and girls that somebody can’t 
take away from them.” 

From Nebraska 

"I would call attention to a readers’ contest announced 
in the Nebraska Farmer asking for a twenty-five- word let- 
ter on "The Nation’s Greatest Need.’ The suggestions most 
frequently given in the numerous replies received were: 
economy, understanding, courage, practice of the Golden 
Pule, hard work, limitation of military expenditures, price 
stabilization, farm organization, and religious faith. It is 
noteworthy that a large number of the readers emphasized 
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reYival of : religioiis faith as a solution. From the large 
number of letters that called attention to the needs for re- 
ligious 'faith.,: it would' seem an opportune time to advance 
, the:.cau^ aggressive rural churchy, organized and 

adapted to modern needs. It should have practical appeal 
which will compete successfully for the farmer’s interest 
and support with all of the many twentieth century diver- 
sions and distractions, which in the past few years have un- 
doubtedly caused the interest in church of himself and his 
family to wane.” 

From Colorado 

**It is my belief that the time is very good to build 
a better rural eliurcb for the reason that everyone 
knows that some grave mistake has been made somewhere 
and they are now ready to listen to reason along many 
lines. However, I believe success will depend largely on 
the ability of tlie cliiircli to render a more definite service 
which will relieve present distress, in other words, /point 
the way out’ in a practical way, again, interpret its mes- 
sage in such a way that it will he clear that it applies 
effectively to everyday life in business as well as to some 
future existence.” 

From Pennsylvania 

*‘My observation leads me to believe that the interest of 
rural people in the country church is as strong now, or 
stronger, than it was during the years of so-called pros- 
perity, 1927 to 1929, for example. I believe this is a good 
time to interest the farmer in the rural church, and I be- 
lieve he will respond if given good leadership in competent 
pastors.” 

From Colorado 

“Yes, a good time. Farmers as well as people from other 
forms of occupation are busy with material things and have 
neglected the spiritual side.” 
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tions oecurring from time to time. 

There is no doubt but the rural church, if it would 
seize hold of its problem on a national scale with proper 
vigor and adequate planning, would have the support of 
many agencies that are not in themsdves consideied 
reliluf It is heartening to read in the editorial 
pagl of one of our best agricultural papers, Wd^ce s 
F^rner, published in Iowa: “There are some things 
that cannot be taken away from us unless we ourselves 
are wiling to have them taken away. Our faith in a 
Divine Euler is one of these, and our religion should 
mean more to us in these times than it has ever meant 

before.” 

Fabmees Consider Fundamental Values 

Under the leadereWp of the eltension forces of the 
slate there was heU at Hartford, Oomecteut, last 
February a meeting of nearly one hundred and Sft, men 
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and women thoroughly representative of the fanners of 
the state — representative of types of farming, geo- 
graphical, local, and rural organization. The signifi- 
cance of the meeting consisted in the fact that they were 
brought together to discuss mainly not technical and 
economic questions but the more intangible values of 
farm life. The writer had the pleasure of addressing 
this group of vigorous, comparatively young, forward- 
looking- farmers. And he has permission to print here- 
with the report of the general committee: 

Connecticut Aoriculturau Outlook Conference 
February 17, 1932 

Report of the General Committee 

We resolve not to sacrifice the fundamental values in 
rural home and community life because of the depression. 

We refuse to be depressed by the depression. 

We recommend the following nine points : 

1. Substitute, where practicable, things we can produce 
from our existing resources to relieve our available income 
for those things we cannot produce — ^raising and utilizing 
gardens, home-raised meat, milk, fuel, etc. Increase where 
practicable the farm production of raw materials as a sub- 
stitute for purchased materials. 

2. Maintain high standards of nutrition and health. Ee- 
doubie eftorts — ^particularly community efforts — ^toward the 
prevention of communicable diseases. 

3. Improve the beauty of our surroundings — ^including 
attention to roadsides, the grounds of home, school, church, 
and civic property, a judicious amount of upkeep and 
repair of buildings, public and private, and greater attention 
to the decoration and beauty of interiors — ^and to learn to 
get redoubled joy through co-operation in producing these 
improvements. 
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fullest working together of all agencies. 

Pastoes' Peokopsobmist ok Kpeae Cbpech 
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of oEoelknt EtEtoments of the pur.l ehuvoh ptoblera Md 
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L tb. latest is the oototoitteo report 
accepted by the State Pastors’ Convention of Ohio held 

last January; 

“We regret that the reports on the “Pl°y“5f^ 
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£rifo7ihe farmers. We hold the considerations of Chris- 
tian ju^ttedemand^^t f^^^er group shall be given 
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"TZat th’ere if Se hope for economic recovery 
•r ftnv urogram that does not make possible at least an 


average economic income to onr farm families. The farmers 
constitute the largest single group who are buyers of 
necessities. Not until this group is placed in a position 
where it can purchase the necessities of life on a larger 
scale than at present can there be any improvement in in- 
dustry In general. 

‘‘2. That every effort should be made to insure to our 
rural communities adequate social institutions^ including the 
church, the school, means of recreation, culture, good local 
government, and in particular the best possible farm home. 
This is basic in the building of any Christian civilization. 

*‘3. We view with alarm the trend toward industrialized 
farming. Any system of agriculture that makes for efficient 
production of crops without regard to the conservation of 
human value is detrimental to all society. It is contra- 
dictory to the ideals and program of Jesus and therefore 
should be opposed by the church. 

“4. We realize the rapid trend toward the integration of 
life, rural and urban, and the interdependence of the city 
and rural church. We call upon our city churches and city 
pastors to share with us the task of ministering more ade- 
quately to our rural communities, in order that we may con- 
tinue to make the contribution of moral and religious lead- 
ership to both city and country. 

“5. To this end we express the hope that efforts now 
being put forward to strike a better balance between the 
salaries of rural and city ministers will continue until we are 
able to give a demonstration within the ministry itself of 
the ethical principles and social ideals we are now prescrib- 
ing for the rest of society. 

“6. We join with the committee on comity in urging 
upon our denominational leaders to use every means at 
their disposal to remove every vestige of competition and 
overlapping and to co-operate in the building of strong units 
of church life in the countryside. In this regard we would 
suggest to our administrative leaders the necessity of work- 
ing out a program of composite administration in the com- 
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munities -wheie federatea cnarcaeB auu 

"7 We further commend to all pastors in town and 
cotmtry eommnities the importance of their cooperating 
with each other in developing larger parish units, so as to 
nrovide the rural people with a more effect^e and compro 
henlive program, and to combine aU their efforts in a single 
front to fight the forces of evil that now confront us. 

“8 We would call attention to the fact that, despite the 
decrease in the rural population, the rural community ^ 
still the seed-bed and the basic family commimity. That 
there is nothing that can take the pl^e of the home in 
the building of Christian civilfeation. To this end we call 
upon aU the churches to assist in the development of a 
morale for the rural church and the rural ministry. 

The RtTRAL Missionary 

By permission of the Student Volunteer Movement 
there is here reprinted an article prepared for the 
iournal of the movement, Far Horizons, and printed in 
the issue for December, 1931. The article was also 
used as the agenda of the discussion group at the Stu- 
VnliiTiteer Convention held at Buffalo at the be- 



eignersj, wliose chief concern is to reach more effectively 
the village people in the great areas of mass population^ 
have been attempting to restate purpose, recast programs, 
and reorganise methods. Out of nearly a dozen major 
conferences in India, China, Japan, and the Philippines, 
as well as at Jerusalem itself, there has emerged a set of 
principles of Christian rural work that may be stated 
broadly as follows : 

The purpose is to make the religion of Jesus dominant, 
specifically in the personal and community life of the 
village people, and generally in the great rural reconstruc- 
tion movements that are setting in with significant power 
all over the world. 

The program is to select strategically chosen groups of 
contiguous villages as areas of local concentration, and in 
each of these new ^‘reconstruction units’' or “rural com- 
munity parishes" to develop a community-serving church, 
locally self-supporting, led by a trained Christian ruralist, 
assisted by his lay members, and counseled by itinerant 
rural specialists in various fields. 

Methods proposed stress “preaching that persuades," 
but give even more emphasis to “indirect" or “demonstra- 
tional" evangelism — that is, concrete service and all-round 
helpfulness — ^in co-operation with both government bureaus 
and such volunteer agencies as co-operative societies, in 
an effort to meet all the needs of all the people in this 
new “community," or cluster of villages. This effort in- 
cludes wide-ranging but co-ordinated activities in educa- 
tional evangelism, a ministry of health and healing, educa- 
tion of both youth and adults for village life, economic 
relief, wholesome play and recreation, and particular at- 
tention to the needs of women and girls. 

If there be a “slogan" of this fresh approach to Christian 
rural work in so-called missionary areas, it is “Toward 
more Christlike local rural communities.” 

These principles are not yet achievements, but goals; 
they have not been universally accepted nor widely put into 
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operation. But I am confident that they portray fairly 

ranillv increasing activities in rural work. Ihey nave 
potentialities of completely '^shaping ^e Christian enter- 
SraLng rural folk, as East and West more fuUy co- 
Lerate in the task of erecting an adequate and therefore 


These new trends of thinking and planning call for new 
types of missionaries, and if the resulting 
ers force it will demand larger numbers of missionaries 

than are now serving in distinctively that there 

ing broadly, and without meaning even to imply f 
iq^o nlace for the typical general missionaries, I will say 
I thii their importance is gradually diminishing so far 
L vmage work is concerned. The requirement now is for 
trained raralists of various types of talent who go out pre- 
pared to do specific work. I am not 

sionaries who are attached to colleges or high schools the 
sole pnrpose of teaching, hut am thinking entirely of those 
SoSo come to grips in the villages with this immense 
task of Christian rural reconstruction. ■, 

Alongside of these new trends, vrith ^ ® 

upon personnel, there has arisen a change of attitude on the 
E«?the ».«on.l. to tog.«i to tbo taction and .v» ft. 
presence of missionaries. This attitude vanes mi 
countries, and among the indigenous leaders m each coun- 
try But it can he put quite accurately as a strong desire 
to^ave the aid of men and women from the West who are 
not chiefly managers, hut who are experts, coimselors, 
true associates. So I know of no better designation for 
such persons than “associates in Christian rural recon- 
structiou-” 

in 

As an outline for discussion, rather than as a dissertation, 
with respect to some of the things involved in the selec- 



tioB and tlie preparation of such western associates ox tiie 

Christian enterprise in the East, I am here advancmg a 
set of specifications put quite dogmatically, and without 
necessary qualifying conditions. I shall use the masculme 
gender for convenience, but with the emphatic assertion 
that women are quite as much needed in the villages as are 

"^^This Christian associate in rural reconstruction wiU first 
of all he rural-minded, if possible with a distinct farm 
background and an experience in farm work. In any event 
he will love the countryside, exult in country Hving, have 
an understanding of country people and complete sympathy 

with their problems. . j. j 

In the process of his education he will have studied 
agriculture to the extent of courses in the application of 
modern science to the growth of crops and possibly ot 
animals. If he has a hobby such as raising chickens, or 
keeping bees, or growing vegetables, or cultivating flowers, 
with his own hands, he is to be congratulated. 

He will also have dipped into the realm of the social 
sciences sufficiently to appreciate some of the techmque in- 
volved in rural reconstruction; that is, in makmg the soil- 
tillers of the world better farmers, better marketers, better 
co-operators, better citizens. „ , , i. 

Indeed he will have pressed this sort of study far eno^h 
to have gained a clear notion of a Christian social order, 
one in which an adequate rural civilization complements 
an edequate urban civilization. And he wffl have 
that the practical, effective unit in the architectoe of this 
Christian rural social order is a more Christhke local com- 

have had such a measure of experience in the 
disciplines of philosophy and theology, of history and 
anthropology, of literature and of art, as to appreciate 
the fact t^t the drama of the Christian advance in s^ 
called non-Christian lands must be played on a stage the 
batiground of which consists of a culture in many ways 
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»te .3 the vlUagei. of GoUlee, and .. he hang upon 

the cross. 

IV 

Once on the field, such things as these will happen: 

This “emit will be sent directly to a language school 
where he will attempt not only to master the language or 
dialect, but to become orientated into the existing cuUure 
of the village people of the type among whom he is to 

After language school he will serve an apprenticeship 
in the villages with a more experienced wMterner, but 
chiefly with associates who are nationals. Doubtless he 
S have some preference, and possibly some measure of 
special preparation, for a particular t;^e of work such as 
emngelL, religious education, agriculture, 
try, health, recreation, mass education. If so, he wdl be 
allowed to foEow this to a degree; but it wiU be better if 
he is obliged to try himself out a bit in yarious lines of ap- 
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proacli to the main problem. During this period of ap- 
prenticeship he will have been studying more or less 
systematically the cultural backgrounds of the people^ but 
far more obviously he will betray a hunger for facts about 
all sorts of things relating to the life, work, difficulties, 
beliefs, fears, hopes, customs, strength, weakness of the 
men and women and children and youth of the village. 

After about five years of this sort of thing there will be 
a kindly but frank day of judgment. He himself and 
presumably his wife, who will be partner to the full, must 
decide whether their life work does or does not lie in the 
field of oriental rural reconstruction. By the same token 
both their national and western associates will express 
their views and their wishes. 

If there is a mutual decision that to remain in service is 
the clear call, then the wise board of control in the home- 
land will not only permit, but will require a furlough of 
two years, during which studies will be pursued, in ap- 
proved institutions, that are designed to undergird the 
special type of activity which is to be followed on return 
to the field. 

Back again in service, no exigency except temporary 
and dire emergency will take this man from his specific 
task. Arrangements will be made with universities, either 
in the Bast or in the West, for his continuing education 
in broad as well as specialized lines. If wise, he will have 
an intellectual as well as a physical avocation. In his 
further furloughs he will be repeatedly refreshed by drink- 
ing at the fountains that flow in ever-increasing measure 
from the research and experiences of the masters. 
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